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EDWARD GRIGG, 
LORD ALTRINCHAM 


September 8, 1879-December 1, 1955 


a theme with many variations. 

The theme was patriotism and a 
fervent belief in the British Common- 
wealth. 

When he left Oxford just after the 
turn of the century he went into 
journalism and soon rose to a powerful 
and responsible position on The Times. 
Towards the end of his life his interest 
in the Press, which he had never lost, 
was given a new focus when he took 
over the editorship of this Review. He 
would always quote with approval 
Clémenceau’s maxim that it is good for 
a man to be a journalist provided he 
does not stay in the profession for too 
long. 

At the outbreak of the First World 
War, Edward Grigg, who did not feel 
that either his age or his intelligence 
compelled him to serve his country in a 
position of safety, promptly joined the 
Grenadier Guards. His qualities and 
achievements as a soldier are described 
by Lord Jeffreys in a separate tribute. 

After the War he accompanied the 
Prince of Wales, as Military Secretary 
and special adviser, on a world tour 
which included visits to the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia. On his return he became 
one of Mr. Lloyd George’s Private 
Secretaries and took part in the historic 
game of golf at Cannes which is reputed 
to have caused the downfall of M. 
Briand. When, soon afterwards, Mr. 
Lloyd George himself fell from power, 
Grigg was told that he could have a 
choice of the highest posts, if he would 
remain a Civil Servant. He refused, 
and entered the House of Commons as 


ge ALTRINCHAM’S life was 


Member for Oldham. By nature he was 
profoundly unbureaucratic, but he was 
equally unsuited to the harlequinade of 
party politics; these two aspects of his 
character created a dilemma which he 
was never able to resolve. 

For a time, as Governor of Kenya, 
he had the chance to exercise his con- 
structive, imaginative gifts with a mea- 
sure of authority and freedom. Major 
Eric Dutton, who was well placed to 
form an estimate of his work as 
Governor, has written in detail on this 
subject, and Elspeth Huxley has con- 
tributed some thoughts of her own, 
together with a review of the book, 
Kenya’s Opportunity, in the writing of 
which Lord Altrincham exhausted his 
last reserves of strength. 

In the nineteen-thirties he was offered 
a number of Governorships, in India 
and in the Colonial Empire, but by 
then he had returned to the Parlia- 
mentary arena, because he felt that it 
was there he could best work for the 
measures which he considered vital. 
As Member for Altrincham he was 
primarily concerned to arouse the 
country and the Government to a 
proper sense of the German danger, and 
of the need for vigorous action. In 
December, 1933, he said in the House 
of Commons :— 


Europe is . . . dominated now by the 
fear of (this) militarist revival in Ger- 
many. I think we have to face the fact 
that this passion in the German heart, 
which has been smouldering through 
recent years, has now broken again into 
a prairie fire. 


And in May, 1936, also in the Hous> 
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of Commons, he uttered the prophetic 
words :— ° 


My view is that long before the next 
Election events will have carried this 
country into a new world, a new order— 
or disorder—of ideas, and that all our 
political arguments at present will be 
upset by what is going to happen. That 
is my profound belief. I therefore take 
no interest whatever in the political 
aspect of this question. I think the 
problem of how we are to emerge, 
without war if possible, but in any case 
without defeat, from the situation which 
is going to arise, should have our sole 
preoccupation. 


These views he ceaselessly propagated— 
with the corollary that this country 
should expand its Armed Forces and 
should not shrink from a National 
Register and National Service—through- 
out the years of appeasement. 

As a result he was, of course, ex- 
cluded from office until September, 
1939, when Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
gave him a junior post in the Govern- 
ment. He was later transferred—still 
in a junior capacity—to the War 
Office, and remained there until 1942, 
when Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
might well have been expected to give 
him fair treatment, inexplicably dropped 
him from the Government and con- 


demned him to impotence for two 
precious years. He was brought back 
in 1944 as Minister Resident in the 
Middle East, but he had no time to 
develop and put into effect his manifold 
plans for the future of this area. When 
the Labour Party was elected in 1945, his 
active life was brought to a premature 
and inopportune close. 

For all its nobility and distinction, 
his career was thus a tragic one. His 
greatest objectives were never attained, 
not because he tried and failed, but 
because he was never given the oppor- 
tunity to try. He was an easy victim 
for men who were either small in mind 
and good at heart, or great in mind and 
mean at heart. Himself generous, 
trusting and idealistic, he could not 
visualize the depths to which politicians 
can sink in the attempt to gain, and 
retain, power. He was too honest to 
be a sycophant and too loyal to be a 
successful rebel. 

But if he failed, his failure was more 
glorious than the worldly success of 
many a famous man. There was no- 
thing selfish about his endeavours and 
he has left a reputation which is likely 
to grow with time. Integrity is its own 
reward, but the memory of a good man 
must not be allowed to perish. 


Of Lord Altrincham’s service in the 1914-18 war, General Lord Jeffreys, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, writes:— 


Edward Grigg was thirty-five years 
of age when he joined the Grenadier 
Guards in 1914, but he very soon 
showed that in keenness, energy and 
adaptability his mind was as young as 
that of a youth of twenty, whilst he had 
all the balance and experience of his 
riper years. 

My first acquaintance with him was 
on July 4, 1915, when, having been 
posted to the 2nd Battalion, then under 


my command, he accompanied me to 
France on my return from leave. 
During the long journey I had a good 
opportunity of getting to know him, 
and on August 3 I noted in my diary 
that “‘ Grigg especially, of those lately 
come out, is very good.” 

He had spent some years on the Staff 
of The Times and was in consequence 
nicknamed ‘ The Scribe,” by which 
sobriquet he was affectionately known 
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Photograph: Walter Stoneman. 


throughout his service in the Regiment. 
His Company Commander for his first 
three weeks with the 2nd Battalion was 
Major Lord Henry Seymour, a good 
and gallant soldier, and a wonderful 
companion, from whom he learnt a 
great deal. On Seymour’s coming to 
Battalion Headquarters as my second 
in command, Captain Buchanan took 
over command of the Company (No. 1), 
but as luck would have it, just before 
the battle of Loos, this officer became 
ill and Edward Grigg succeeded him in 
command of the Company. 

He had had six weeks from early 
July until the middle of August in the 
line and so had gained considerable 
experience, and after the formation of 
the Guards Division all battalions had 
about three weeks’ training, which were 
of the utmost value both to him and to 
many other recently commissioned 
officers. 

The Battle of Loos followed and by 
the end of it Edward Grigg was not 
only a hardened veteran, but had 
gained the confidence and affection of 
his brother-officers and of his Company, 
and had shown that he had a cool head 
and excellent judgment. 

On October 10 his Company played 
the leading part in the recapture of a 
length of trench, which had been lost 
(not by the Guards Division) when the 
Germans recaptured the Hohenzollern 
Redoubt, and which, when held by the 
enemy, endangered the left flank of the 
Ist Guards Brigade. This trench was 
attacked and captured by his Company 
and was held against heavy bombard- 
ments and against two strong counter- 
attacks. For his services in these 


operations he received the Military 
Cross. 

After the Battle of Loos I sent him 
to Guards Divisional Headquarters to 
receive instruction in Staff duties and, 
after a short spell there, he returned to 
the battalion in time to go into the line 
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in the Laventie Sector. Whilst in this 
Sector, Major Winston Churchill of the 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry was attached 
to the battalion, and after he had served 
for a period with me at battalion head- 
quarters I sent him to Scribe’s Company 
to get experience with a Company in 
the line, and with a Company Com- 
mander whom I was sure he would like 
and with whom he had many interests 
and ideas in common. 

In February, 1916, the Scribe’s Staff 
career began when he was appointed 
G.S.0.3 of the Guards Division, an 
appointment which he held until July, 
1916, when he became Brigade Major 
of the 2nd Guards Brigade. He con- 
tinued in this appointment during the 
Battles of the Somme, for which he 
received the D.S.O., and until February, 
1917, when he went to an appointment 
on the Staff at G.LH.Q. He remained 
at G.H.Q. until the end of March, 1918, 
when he became G.S.O.1 of the Guards 
Division. That appointment he re- 
tained until February 1919. 

It may here be mentioned that it was 
whilst he was with the Guards Division 
that he first met the Prince of Wales, 
whom he accompanied to Canada in 
1919 and to Australia and New Zealand 
in 1920. 

In 1921 he relinquished his Commis- 
sion with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and with a truly remarkable 
record of service, having risen from 
2nd Lieutenant in 1914 to Lieutenant- 
Colonel in 1918; having started as a 
subaltern of a fighting unit in the line, 
and having finished as the Senior Staff 
Officer of a division in the field. His 
ability was only equalled by his popu- 
larity with all ranks, and there are still 
many survivors of the Guards Division 
who deeply regret the passing of this 
great-hearted, clear-headed and very 
lovable man. 
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Major Eric Dutton, C.M.G., C.B.E. was Private Secretary to Lord Altrincham 


between 1925 and 1930, when the latter was Governor of Kenya. 


the following appreciation:— 


On his record and _ considerable 
achievements, the appointment in 
1925 of Lord Altrincham (or Sir 
Edward Grigg as he then was) to the 
Governorship of Kenya was widely 
acclaimed as the ideal one. And 
straightway, on arrival there, he 
launched a forthright attack on the 
numberless problems of that young 
country. And he never stopped. It 
might be said of him that England 
never sent to represent her King a man 
with a greater activity of mind, a more 
unsparing energy, or a more passionate 
devotion to all that affected the well- 
being of those he served. The sovereign 
issue of Closer Union was his one great 
disappointment. Perhaps his greatest 
practical achievement lay in the great 
impetus he gave to the building of 
schools throughout the territory, and 
he undoubtedly raised the standard of 
building by bringing in the great talent 
of Sir Herbert Baker to design these 
and other buildings. He had a fine 
sense of architecture; and in his town 
planning he strove successfully to avoid 
its more pronounced enormities. He 
firmly believed that increased settlement 
and a wider spread of agriculture would 
bring prosperity and a more stable 
society to the country at large; and 
in that belief he shaped his policy. He 
also fought hard for the vital improve- 
ment of forestry and communications. 
An accomplished and _ stimulating 
speaker, by his numerous speeches 
(now preserved in volume form) he 
brought a vivid sense of these problems 
to his hearers. And to his wife, who 
had fiercely inaugurated a great pro- 
gramme of nursing and maternity 
services for all races, he gave loving and 
devoted support. They were indeed 
a devoted pair. The happy family life at 


He has written 


Government House in Kenya was a 
pleasure and an inspiration to all 
who ‘came into contact with it. To 
his staff, despite the merry sparkle 
in his eye and despite an all-pervasive 
generosity, Lord Altrincham was an 
exacting master, although in after 
years he made amends by drawing 
them into a charming friendship; a 
happy consummation, it must be added, 
difficult to see in moments of stress in 
Kenya. He insisted upon efficient 
service. 

I suppose he had too clear a percep- 
tion of what he wanted and too high 
a determination to get it to be an 
entirely popular Governor. But he got 
things done. It is often a sadness in 
life that the work of such men is only 
fully appreciated after their death, but 
of Lord Altrincham it is true to say 
that the twenty-five years since he left 
office were made happy by a growing 
admiration of his work in Kenya. 
Many of the present leaders of the 
country made pilgrimage to him on 
their visits to England, and he kept up 
a long correspondence with them. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that this 
later judgment was fortified by the 
knowledge that, though his days were 
largely filled with subsequent high 
appointments and other political pre- 
occupations, he never for a moment 
lost that eager and constructive sym- 
pathy for all that appertained to the 
welfare of Kenya. With so many, 
fashions in politics change more quickly 
at home than overseas; a circumstance 
which undoubtedly breeds misunder- 
standing, and sometimes bitterness. 
Lord Altrincham in his last days wrote 
of his beloved Kenya, the theme of 
which may be said to be “ All wisdom 
is not new wisdom.” And the people 
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of that troubled land, who knew they 
had in him a faithful and devoted 
friend, will take pride by the thought 
that his last energies were used up in 


their service. And for that unwavering 
and affectionate loyalty, I for one loved 
him. 

Eric DUTTON. 


Elspeth Huxley, authoress and historian of Kenya, has written:— 


No words could convey more vividly 
than Lord Altrincham’s own the impres- 
sion left upon him by his term as 
Governor. ‘‘ Experience in Kenya was 
a rainbow so intense that all its colours 
told upon the mind.” Or, again: “‘ The 
very thought of Kenya is like sunlight 
to me, sunlight crisp as mountain air 
in the high places of the earth.” 


It is therefore very fitting that his last . 


book, on which he was engaged right 
up to the end, should be devoted to 
the country that he so faithfully loved. 
** Memories, Hopes and Ideas ”’ is the 
qualifying sub-title of Kenya’s Oppor- 
tunity. It is, indeed, a blend of all 
three. There are rather touching per- 
sonal recollections, such as King 
George V’s instruction never to allow 
settlers to dine in pyjamas in his 
presence, which caused him “ some 
embarrassment ”’, and that same King’s 
summons when he returned, alone, 
disconsolate and conscious of failure. 
“You have not -succeeded as you had 
hoped, but no one seems to realize that 
you have even tried, or that you have 
been having a hard time, or bothered 
to say ‘thank you.’ Well, J say 
‘thank you’.” And the ex-Governor 
felt fully repaid. 

There can be no doubt that Lord 
Altrincham was badly let down by the 
Government of the day. He was sent 
out in 1925 charged with the task of 
securing local agreement to the propo- 
sition, then understood to have been 
accepted in Downing Street, to unite 
the three East African territories. He 
soon encountered difficulties: “‘ the 
chief of them was Sir Donald 
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Cameron.” Although, like Ned Grigg 
himself and like their colleague, Sir 
William Gowers, in Uganda, a disciple 
of Lugard and an apostle of indirect 
rule, Cameron’s horizons were limited 
to Tanganyika’s boundaries, and his 
fear that Kenya’s politics would upset 
Tanganyika’s progress made him almost 
fanatically isolationist. For this, and 
for other reasons, the opportunity to 
bring about a form of federation, which 
had seemed so bright, faded and was 
lost forever, or at least for any fore- 
seeable time. 


Although to Ned Grigg this was 


not merely a great personal blow, but 
an Imperial tragedy, his book displays 
no rancour and is generous about 
Cameron’s qualities. The writer is too 
much concerned with the future to do 
more than touch lightly on the past. 
The theme of this book is an urgent, 
an almost beseeching, appeal to the 
makers of Colonial policy to reverse 
the present trend and revert to the 
system which Lugard expounded and 
Cameron extended, that of indirect rule 
in its modern guise of provincial 
autonomy. 

At present, policy is set upon another 
course, that of the multiracial state 


leading towards a common citizenship. | 


This Lord Altrincham deeply distrusted, 
believing that the common roll could 
lead only to one of two results: 
swamping and ultimate extinction of 
the non-African elements, or the opera- 
tion of a sham. In a country where 
Africans outnumber Europeans by 
about 130 to one, it is indeed hard to 
see how the introduction of the common 
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roll could fail to lead, and fairly 
quickly, to the political ascendancy of 
Africans. This Lord Altrincham 
believed, with deep conviction, would 
spell the end of Britain’s mission in 
East Africa and of freedom and demo- 
cracy for Africans themselves—not 
because of any inherent defect in the 
dark-skinned races (Lord Altrincham 
was far too sane and civilized a man to 
entertain colour prejudice), but because 
he considered that no multitude, intro- 
duced so suddenly and with so little 
preparation to an alien system of 
government (and a very complicated 
one at that), could possibly’ make it 


work, especially when only a very few 


individuals had been educated in a 
Western sense, and none possessed real 
experience in the management of affairs. 

Only history can decide whether 
Lord Altrincham was right or wrong. 


Many people think as he did and their 
voices have been but little heard, for 
these opinions are unfashionable and 
run counter to the tide of events. That 
does not in itself make them invalid; 
and there can be no doubt of Lord 
Altrincham’s sincerity, of his experience, 
of the deep study he devoted to these 
matters and of the candour with which 
he expressed his views. ‘‘ Not that I have 
ever lost faith in Kenya’s own star,’ 
he wrote, after dealing with the Mau 
Mau revolt. “I harbour no shadow 
of doubt that her people will once 
again progress in happiness and _ har- 
mony when released from their present 
ordeal.” That faith, allied to a vigorous 
and fearless realism, was typical of the 
man, and he would have desired no 
better memorial than that his last 
entreaty should be read with an open 
mind. ELSPETH HUXLEY. 


One of Lord Altrincham’s younger friends—Sir Edward Boyle, Bart., M.P., 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury—has written of him as follows :— 


It is indeed a very great privilege to 
have been invited to pay a tribute in 
these columns to the memory of Lord 
Altrincham. Although it had been my 
good fortune to know him, on and off, 
for nearly fourteen years, I had never 
realized quite how distinguished his 
career had been until I read his obituary 
notice in The Times. And it was wholly 
characteristic of him that this should 
have been so, because he was a man who 
always preferred to talk about the great 
causes in which he believed rather than 
to dwell on his own part in promoting 
them. 

I well remember Lord Quickswood 
—himself a Conservative free trader— 
once saying in my hearing that Joseph 
Chamberlain was certainly a very great 
man, because his whole personality was 
inspired by great and generous ideals 
for the future of the Commonwealth 
and Empire. One could say just the 
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same about Lord Altrincham. I was 
able to appreciate his perceptiveness to 
the full when I wrote, some three years 
ago, asking him for his guidance over 
the then current topic of Central 
African Federation. I still have the 
letter which he sent me in reply, and it 
casts, not merely a beam of light, but a 
searchlight, over the points that really 
mattered. The answers which he gave 
me have remained firmly fixed in my 
mind, and I have never doubted 
that the Government’s decision to 
take a bold step in accordance with 
his ideals will be regarded by pos- 
terity as the most important single 
decision of the 1951-55 Parliament. 
Lord Altrincham’s enormous gener- 
osity of character was revealed so very 
clearly in his unfailing kindness and 
courtesy to young men of my own age. 
He treated us all as equals ; he was the 
most delightful and hospitable of men, 
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and one was never in the least afraid of 


being completely frank with him. Quite 
apart from his profound political con- 


victions, he had a very shrewd sense of 


political tactics. Although no one 
could have been more fearless in debate 
than himself, he never approved of an 
Opposition—even a Conservative 
Opposition—attacking the Govern- 
ment in such a way as to lend itself to a 
damaging retort; and he had in full 
measure that most valuable facet of 
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political wisdom which consists in 
knowing when to be patient before 
launching out on a major challenge. 

Lord Altrincham was a good and 
wise man, to whom I was myself in- 
debted both for his encouragement and 
also for much personal kindness.  I[ 
shall always be profoundly grateful for 
his memory, and I hope I shall never 
forget all that I learnt from him. 


EDWARD BOYLE. 


Finally, here is the tribute of Lady Milner, an old and faithful friend, Lord 


Altrincham’s predecessor as editor of “* The National Review 


” 


, and the widow of 


one who largely inspired his own efforts as an Imperial statesman: 


When I heard that Lord Altrincham 
was dying, I said, “‘ It’s impossible! ” 
When [ heard that he was dead I could 
not believe the news; it seemed incre- 
dible that so live a creature, so active, 
so full of the warmth of being, doing, 
and feeling, should have ceased to live. 
Those who were not with him in his 
last suffering days will never be able 
to realize that he is gone and that they 
will see him no more. 

Ned Grigg, for that is how his friends 
will always speak of him in spite of his 
honours, went through life escorted by 
a host of friends. Everyone liked him 
and he liked most people and, whether 
he liked them or not, he always under- 
stood their point of view and sympa- 
thized with their troubles. That was 
what made him such an outstanding 
success as Governor of Kenya. His 
time there was marked by a real 
advance in the affairs of the Colony. 
The three races which have to learn to 
live together there each felt that their 
point of view was understood. Grigg’s 
success in that post did not only come 
from his excellent brains and abounding 
energy, but from his power of sympathy 
with his fellow-creatures. We can 


imagine what it must have meant to 
the English Colonists, when this intelli- 
gent and attractive man sat down with 
them to discuss their troubles. 

This post was the highlight of Ned 
Grigg’s career, for although he had 
been a brilliant and successful jour- 
nalist and a good soldier, had served 
Lloyd George in his secretariat and 
later was to be of great use in World 
War II, he never, but this once, had so 
individual a post. His work elsewhere 
was never so marked by his personality. 

I have said that he was surrounded 
by friends and this is true. But the core 
of his life was his family. Happily 
married, loving and loved, his pride 
was in his two boys. The tie between 
him and his elder son was very close 
and held an intimacy of mind and heart 
that is not often seen. 

When a man dies, so much liked by 
all the outside world of his acquaint- 
ances and so adored in the inner 
sanctuary of his home, we can only 
salute his passing with reverence and 
hold him in our memories as one forever 
blessed. 


V. 


G. MILNER. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ECEMBER has been a month of changes in the higher personnel 

of British politics. Clement Attlee has resigned his leadership of 

the Labour Party and has been succeeded by Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. 
Sir Anthony Eden has at last reshuffled his Government. Mr. R. A. 
Butler has left the Treasury and become Lord Privy Seal and Leader of 
the House of Commons; Mr. Harold Macmillan has become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd Foreign Secretary, and Sir Walter 
Monckton Minister of Defence. 


Butler and Macmillan 


T is most important to contradict the view that Mr. Butler is not 

leaving the Treasury under a cloud. Myths are always a danger in 
politics, and it is high time that the Butler myth was exploded. We 
have never failed to give him full credit for the good work which he has 
done, but we have also refused to look upon him as a paragon—and 
indeed he has proved to be no paragon during the past year. A statesman 
should have the capacity to keep his head and take the right decisions in 
an unforeseen emergency. Better still, he should have the capacity to 
foresee emergencies. Mr. Butler neither foresaw, nor took adequate 
measures to deal with, the present inflationary crisis. His principles 
(which are anyway far from clear) are not of the kind which can be 
adapted to circumstance. In recent months he has shown a lack of 
firmness in essentials, and a rigidity in inessentials, which should be 
borne very carefully in mind by those who still think he would make a 
good Prime Minister. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan will probably do better than his predecessor 
at the Treasury, and he will certainly have no difficulty in improving on 
his own performance at the Foreign Office. Behind his expansive and at 
times rather sententious manner he has the mind of a pawky Scottish 
business man. He also has the precious qualities of courage and imagina- 
tion. We wish him well in his hard and vital task. 
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Selwyn Lloyd 


_ Foreign Office is now welcoming its third chief in a year, at a 
time when its reputation is at an exceptionally low ebb. Not only 
the revelations of the Burgess-Maclean affair, but the incredible mis- 
handling of the whole Cyprus problem—in which the efforts of the 
Colonial Secretary were frustrated by the Foreign Office just at the moment 
when a settlement was in sight—have tarnished much of the gilt which 
that institution habitually wears. It remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd will be able to restore any of the reputation which has been 
lost. 

His rise to the highest level of Government has been meteoric; it 
is only five years since he first took office as a junior Minister. Of his 
ability there can be no doubt; yet his fortunes as Foreign Secre- 
. tary will depend on whether—unlike his immediate predecessor and his 
opposite number in the United States—he knows how and when to keep 
his mouth shut, and whether he is strong enough to make a policy of his 
own, undeterred by the interference from Downing Street with which he 
will undoubtedly be faced. 

In the first of these tasks, he is likely to be more successful than either 
Mr. Macmillan or Sir Anthony Eden. He has always been unusually 
circumspect in his pronouncements on policy—so much so that it is hard 
to think of any that are in the slightest degree memorable. The second 
point is one on which it is less easy to prophesy. Mr. Lloyd’s star has 
been closely linked to that of the Prime Minister, and he may find it very 
hard to resist the fatherly advice which will be constantly coming his way. 
Sir Anthony has apparently forgotten the cause of his own resignation 
in 1938; on present form, he bids fair to be as much of a nuisance to 
his own Foreign Secretaries as Mr. Chamberlain was to him. 


Other Changes 


OME of the other changes are good, some bad, some doubtful. It 

had been put about ad nauseam that Sir Walter Monckton was too tired 
to remain in the Cabinet. If so, why has he been appointed to the 
Ministry of Defence? The exclusion of Mr. Osbert Peake (now a Vis- 
count) is to be regretted. He is a clear-headed and conscientious Minister, 
who has served the country well in a difficult post. His promotion to the 
Home Office, where a change is manifestly needed, would have been fully 
justified. Not only has he been dropped, but the new Minister of Pen- 
sions is not to be a member of the Cabinet. This is a grave psychological 
error. 

So is the appointment of Mr. Aubrey Jones as Minister of Fuel and 
Power. We have nothing in particular against Mr. Jones, but if the 
Prime Minister thinks that the miners will redouble their efforts when 
they hear that a Tory miner’s son has become Minister of Fuel, he is 
sadly mistaken. Perhaps the most incomprehensible choice is that of 
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Mr. John Hare as Minister of State for the Colonies. Mr. Hare is a 
delightful man, but he has no apparent qualifications for this or any other 
high Government office. To the cynical it will now appear that the 
Colonial Empire is being treated as an extension of Abbey House. Finally, 
we must protest against the exclusion of two highly estimable junior 
Ministers—Mr. Ernest Marples and Brigadier J. G. Smyth. 


Lord Attlee 


WARM tribute must be paid to the man who has led the Labour 

Party for twenty gruelling years. He has made many mistakes— 
some of them disastrous—and he has been the prisoner of economic and 
social prejudices which he formed at a fairly early age. But in the last 
resort he has always been a patriot rather than a partisan, and he has 
shown uncanny skill in the shepherding of his wayward and miscellaneous 
flock. 

History will acclaim him as one of the architects of national unity in 
1940, and therefore as one of the prime architects of victory; as the 
statesman who gave independence to hundreds of millions of Asians and 
so kept India, Pakistan and Ceylon within the Commonwealth; and as 
the man who persuaded the Labour movement, in spite of its strong 
pacifist tradition, to accept a mighty rearmament programme in face of 
the Communist menace. For these great services his name will be remem- 
bered when many of his faults and limitations are forgotten. 

He has shown characteristic wisdom in giving up his seat in the House 
of Commons as well as his leadership of the Labour Party—not wishing 
to embarrass his successor or outstay his welcome. His acceptance of 
an earldom, though criticized in some cheap and irresponsible quarters, 
has given pleasure to most sensible people. As a member of the Upper 
House Lord Attlee will still be able to give Parliament the benefit of his 
advice, and his presence there will be a rebuke to those who persist in 
taking a narrow, “ class ” view of the peerage. 


New Socialist Leader 


HE election of Mr. Gaitskell as leader of the Labour Party, and 

therefore in effect as Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition, is an event 
which in our opinion has been greeted with very premature enthusiasm. 
He may, it is true, turn out to be a worthy leader: it is impossible to 
judge this particular matter in advance. But his record as an adminis- 
trator is most uninspiring, and he has shown none of the imaginative 
quality which even his most bitter opponents are forced to recognize in 
Mr. Bevan. 

There is always the danger, too, that a Winchester-New College intellec- 
tual will feel himself under an obligation to make damaging concessions 
to the lunatic Left, which someone with a less compromising background 
could more easily withhold. Before his election Mr. Gaitskell was 
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photographed, with his wife and daughter, in the kitchen of their house 
at Hampstead. Why in the kitchen? This choice of setting was 
ominous. Mr. Bevan would not have needed to be photographed‘ in a 
kitchen. 


Economic Consequences of Kruschev 


HE visit of the Russian leaders to India and Burma has already pro- 

duced one very startling result in the decision of the United States 
Government to make a sensational increase in the sum proposed for 
defence aid and aid to under-developed territories. This decision, which 
is a major economic departure equal in scope to that of the Marshall 
Aid programme, can be seen clearly as a result of the renewal of the 
Cold War, signified by the failure of the Second Geneva Conference and 
the inflammatory Indian tour. 

We must now be prepared for a period of competitive bidding in the 
countries of the Far and Middle East. Already, the involved manceuvres 
over the High Dam in Egypt have made this point abundantly, plain. 
By threatening to call in Russian capital, Colonel Nasser has ensured 
that Britain and the United States have underwritten the whole project. 

While he was in India and Burma Kruschev emphasized again and 
again that Russia would be the great provider for the Asian countries. 
The Western Powers, he implied, would bring only colonialism and war; 
the Russians would bring peace and economic prosperity. In an attempt 
to keep Soviet capital and influence out of these countries, it was only too 
obvious that some measure would be needed of the kind that the Eisen- 
hower Administration has now proposed. 


Trends in Trade 


HE provisional trade figures for November could hardly be expected 

to show whether the measures lately taken to restrain imports are 
succeeding yet or not; but they do provide further striking evidence, if 
it is needed, that imports and exports are badly out of balance, and that 
the Government cannot afford to dismiss out of hand any means likely 
to be effective in diminishing the former. Imports in November, at £342 
million, were £9 million up on the month before, and £8 million up on 
the corresponding month last year, when the figure was exceptionally 
swollen by the rush to unload after the dock strike. Exports are up as 
well, by 94 per cent. over last year, but this is far from enough to allay 
fears that too much of the increased volume of imports is going into 
home consumption. It is hard to draw more detailed conclusions until 
the full trade returns are available. Insofar as iron, steel and non- 
ferrous metals may be responsible for the swollen import figure, these may 
be servicing the building of fresh factories, and other kinds of industrial 
re-equipment which it would be harmful to check. But there is un- 
doubtedly much building in hand at the moment which is not directly 
productive, nor related to exports, and if this needs further pruning, and 
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if the credit squeeze fails to do the trick, then the Government may be 
compelled, though reluctantly, to consider the re-imposition of some 
controls. 


Row with the Teachers 


HE teachers are continuing their campaign to rouse public opinion 

against the Bill which re-disposes the finances of their pensions 
scheme. At least that is their ostensible motive. Their real objective is 
almost certainly to ensure a substantial award when the Burnham Com- 
mittee next pronounces on their salaries. Meanwhile the attack on the 
Bill itself has made little headway outside the teaching profession. It 
brings to a troublesome and long-neglected problem a generous settle- 
ment, in that in exchange for a further one per cent. in contributions the 
teachers will be relieved of all future responsibility for putting the finances 
of their scheme straight when next it runs into deficit, which is bound to 
happen. The Bill lays the whole of this responsibility on the local 
authorities. 

Considering how determined the teachers are not to listen to argument, 
the Minister’s own tactics may appear slightly misguided. After a 
moderate and skilful speech on Second Reading, he has let fall some 
rather waspish remarks outside the House. A more conciliatory attitude 
might serve him better; for instance, he might consider postponing pay- 
ment of the extra contributions till the Burnham Committee gives the 
next rise in pay. This would: dispose once and for all of the teachers’ 
main argument that they are being subjected to a cut in salary. 


Middle East Debate 


i pn Middle East debate in the House of Commons showed quite 
clearly once again that neither major party in the House has any 
comprehensive policy for that area. The Socialist attack was based on 
the suggestion that the Government, and particularly the Prime Minister, 
were hostile to the Israelis. Mr. Morrison—making a last, vain bid for 
the party leadership—went so far as to suggest that Sir Winston Churchill 
would never have enunciated any such policy as that contained in the 
Prime Minister’s Guildhall speech. Socialist praise for Israel’s peaceful 
intentions, however, looked rather silly the next morning when the news- 
papers carried banner headlines proclaiming yet another Israeli attack on 
Arab outposts, this time in Syria, in which the Israeli forces had inflicted 
more than fifty casualties in a raid that was apparently unprovoked. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of the Guildhall policy, on the wider 
issue of Soviet intervention in the Middle East it is clear that the Western 
Powers have no effective policy. The Government, having neatly split 
the Arab League by the formation of the Baghdad Pact—a policy the 
wisdom of which we do not doubt—can hardly now seem surprised at 
the obvious and inevitable estrangement of Egypt. 
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- Fourteen-Day Rule 


HE House of Commons has consistently tried to stifle any comment on 

its own activities, since the days of Wilkes and before, and equally con- 
sistently every attempt has failed in the long run. It is therefore more than 
likely that the present attempt, which recently culminated in the House 
deciding, on a free vote, to accept the principle that there should be some 
limitation of comment on the radio and television about subjects to be 
debated in Parliament, will eventually fail. © 

The debate speedily developed into a contest between those who had 
appeared on television and those who had not, and as the have-nots were 
in a majority—one member computing that only 12 per cent. of the 
membership had ever appeared in either medium—they won easily. 
This particularly unpleasant form of envy reached its nadir with a speech 
by Mr. Charles Pannell. Sir Robert Boothby and his friends were not 
much better. He claimed that he had an interest, and therefore would 
not vote, though only a hypersensitive constitutionalist would have 
questioned his right to vote on a question of principle of this kind. Mr. 
Edelman went even further; no niceties about interest deterred him from ° 
going into the Lobbies against the rule, but he felt that the amendment 
was not strong enough, as it included the decision to refer the matter to 
a Select Committee. Apparently, the old saying about half a loaf is 
unknown to Mr. Edelman, and though neither of these votes would have 
made much difference, this reluctance to stand up and be counted cannot 
have helped the cause in which both gentlemen believe so fervently. 

The Select Committee will probably decide to reduce the fourteen-day 
period to seven, but the obnoxious principle, which the Prime Minister 
naively imagines has nothing to do with free speech, remains. In due 
course the restriction will have to be abandoned, and both the Govern- 
ment and Parliament will then suffer an unnecessary loss of prestige. 


Menzies Again 


N Australia, Mr. Menzies has, as was expected, swept the board in the 

Federal elections. Taking advantage of the split in the Labour ranks 
brought about by the almost unbelievable stupidity of Dr. Evatt, he 
fought a vigorous and low-hitting campaign which reduced the Labour 
Party in the House of Representatives to a rump. The Menzies-Fadden 
Government accomplished this not inconsiderable feat—breaking a 
record for the number of successive electoral victories in Australia— 
without having to go to the trouble of putting forward a policy. 

In the Senate, elected on a very complicated form of proportional 
representation, the Prime Minister has not been so lucky. The swing in 
seats was not equalled by the swing in votes, though attention should be 
drawn to the fact that ten safe Government seats were not contested by 
the Opposition, and that the votes which the Government would have 
won in them were therefore not recorded. To win a majority in the 
Senate, a Government needs at least 50 per cent. of the total vote in each 
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State, and this Mr. Menzies has not secured. It now appears likely that 
the Government will have to depend on two anti-Communist Labour 
Senators—Senator Cole who did not come up for re-election this year, 
and Senator McManus, who seems to have won a surprising victory 
against the Labour Party machine. 


Voting in France 


HE French elections are likely to be fought for or against Mendés- 
France. The ex-Premier lost the first round when he engineered— 
with an uncharacteristic lack of foresight—the defeat of M. Faure by a 
constitutional majority (which, as he himself was defeated in the same way, 
led to a dissolution) before any new electoral law had been agreed on. 
The “ alliance ” system, under which the election is now being fought, 
gives him considerably less chance than he would have had under a single- 
member system, when he could have fought a “ coupon” campaign. 
However, he has not yet had time to confirm his hold on the Radical 
Party, though he was strong enough to ensure that M. Faure was expelled 
from the Party—an example of personal spite which may well cost the 
retiring Prime Minister his seat, but which was certainly unworthy of 
anyone of M. Mendés-France’s stature. _ 


Probable Outcome 


NDER present arrangements, the Socialists have refused an alliance 

with the Communists, which would have revived the old Popular 
Front, and have thrown in their lot instead with M. Mendés-France—a 
move which is likely to profit them more than him. The Communist poll 
seems likely to rise through general disgust with the old parties, but the 
Gaullists, with the Prophet’s blessing no longer available, may well lose 
heavily. M. Pinay is organizing the traditional forces of the Right to 
scoop in most of the old Gaullist vote and make his followers the strongest 
single entity in the new Assembly. In fact, the Legislature for the next 
few years will probably be dominated by the rivalry between M. Pinay 
and M. Mendés-France, and, as a result, may well be a more useful body 
than its predecessor, which was moribund from birth. 


Fifty Years Ago 


ROM “Episodes of the Month,” The National Review, January, 
1906 :— 


Writing at the season of peace and good-will we are reluctantly obliged 
to record that the European situation is a subject of serious pre-occupation 
to all competent observers, and however much Englishmen may be immersed 
in their domestic affairs, they cannot afford to neglect the pressing problems 
of external policy. There are indeed all the elements of an acute crisis, and 
at any moment this country may find itself confronted by the gravest respon- 
sibilities. 
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Dorothy Cast 


ISS DOROTHY CAST, Editorial Secretary of The National and 

English Review, died on December 5. She came to us in 1950, 
when The National Review and the English Review Magazine (formerly 
the New English Review) amalgamated, and during the five years she 
was with us she gave the most devoted and efficient service, and proved 
to be the best and truest of friends. Those who had the privilege of 
working with her will never forget her gaiety, her shrewdness, her fidelity 
and her courage. 

For many months she was in constant pain, but she insisted on coming 
every day from her home in East Sheen. She would not neglect her job, 
even when she had to combine half a day’s work in the office with half a 
day’s medical treatment at St. Mary’s, Paddington. This resolute 
behaviour was altogether typical of her. 

Her premature death is a very hard blow to her relations and friends, 
who will always miss her and think of her with sadness. But nothing can 
efface the memory of her kindly presence, nor can her loyal service and 
fine example ever be forgotten. 


Genial and Generous 


Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, Editor of ‘‘ Punch” writes:— 


Dorothy Cast had the inestimable quality of always being cheerful. 
I saw her most when Hugh Kingsmill was Literary Editor of the New 
English Review. We would drop into the office together, and her ready 
assurance that all was well was infinitely reassuring. She had one of those 
rough, good-humoured, sweet countenances that belong so essentially 
to this country. I never once heard her say anything ill-natured about 
anyone. Nor was she ever other than willing to do whatever was required 


of her. Hugh’s practice was to laugh his way through his work, and . 


Dorothy laughed with him. We both thought of her as a dear friend, 
and though since Hugh’s death I have only seen her once, when we met 
by chance in Chancery Lane, the news that she, too, had died gave me a 
deep pang. She was a capable, genial and generous soul, who nourished 
no ill-thoughts, and never found in her own troubles a cause for grievance, 
nor blamed others for her own disappointments. 
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MENDES-FRANCE: THE PACE- 
MAKER OF FRENCH 
POLITICS 


By PETER KIRK 


i WO o’clock on an August morn- 
ing in Brussels. Inside the gaunt 
building, the Prime Minister of 
France is arguing with his colleagues in 
the European Defence Community, 
trying to get them to accept certain 
amendments, without which he feels 
he cannot recommend the measure to 
the French Assembly; outside, a group 
of journalists stand by, idly waiting for 
the meeting to break up. 

The doors open, and the short figure 
of the French Prime Minister comes 
out. The waiting journalists cluster 
round him, pencils poised to take down 
the rotund diplomatic clichés which 
long experience has taught them to 
expect on these occasions. ‘* Frank and 
friendly exchange of views... full 
discussion . . . wide measure of agree- 
ment ’’—we (for I was one of the 
journalists) had heard them all so many 
times before, and we were resigned to 
hearing them now. The Prime Minister 
of France opened his mouth. “ Quelle 
salade,” he said, and stumped off into 
the night. 

That incident has always seemed to 
me to be absolutely typical of Pierre 
Mendés-France—his complete lack of 
convention, a slightly self-deprecatory 
sense of humour, and, above all, a 
downright bluntness which, during the 
six months of his Premiership, was the 
despair of all those people in Europe 
who liked to perform the diplomatic 
dance along certain well-prescribed 
rules. 

He is a short man, and inclined to 
tubbiness, but he moves with great 


agility, and his aides sometimes have 
great difficulty in keeping up with him. 
The first time I saw him was one day 
when I was entering the British Foreign 
Secretary’s villa during the 1954 Geneva 
Conference with a lady journalist, who 
had known him well in his days of 
opposition. Regardless of convention, 
Mendés-France abruptly left the 
official group which was saying a formal 
good-bye, dashed over to my com- 
panion and embraced her fervently. 

He has a great liking for the Press, 
and indeed likes to think of himself as 
a journalist nowadays. He writes the 
leading articles in the Express, the 
organ of his most devoted acolyte, 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, the 
enfant terrible of French journalism. 
He signs the leaders “‘ P.M.F.,”’ and his 
admirers always call him by these 
initials. They recall that Roosevelt 
always went by his initials among the 
general public, and forthe French public 
Mendés-France is the French Roose- 
velt, the man to rebuild his country 
from the disillusion and despair into 
which it has fallen. The only reason 
why he did not achieve what Roosevelt 
did, they will tell you, is that he never 
had the time. 

Yet his achievemefits have been in 
themselves sufficiently remarkable. In 
the six months of his Premiership, he 
settled the question of Indo-China and 
Tunisia, forced through German rearm- 
ament on terms more advantageous to 
France than anyone could have dreamed 
of a year before, negotiated a Saar 
settlement—unfortunately abortive— 
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made sweeping changes in the national 
economy, closed the bars in the early 
hours of the morning, and stopped 
Parisians sounding their horns. Any 
one of these achievements would have 
been accounted great enough by any 
one of his predecessors. After him, 
French politics can never be the same 
again, as the events of this year have 
shown. 

Anyone who was in France in those 
hectic summer months of 1954 knows 
the change that he wrought. His 
greatest achievement was to give France 
back her self-respect, to show her that, 
given good leadership, she could still be 
a great country, even if on a slightly 
different basis than before. 

Like de Gaulle, the only other truly 
great figure the Fourth Republic has 
thrown up, he has his own conception 
of the France he would like to see, and 
in the differences in their conceptions, 
we can see the differences between the 
two men. De Gaulle’s conception of 
France is a mystical, almost a medieval 
one. “France, mére des arts, des 
armes, et des lois.” Mendés is much 
more practical. For him, as for de 
Gaulle, the greatness of France isa 
living ideal, but for him it can only be 
won by putting France back on her 
economic feet-first. In the months of 
his Premiership, he approached all the 
many difficult problems with an econo- 
mist’s eye; war in Indo-China, repres- 
sion in Tunisia, constant quarrelling 
with Germany—all these were wasteful, 
and were unlikely to lead anywhere; 
therefore they must be cut out. But at 
the same time, nothing must be done 
which would harm France in the long 
run. France, for him, as for de Gaulle, 
is nothing if not great, but to be great, 
she must be strong. The two men 
would have made a wonderful team in 
the years immediately after the Libera- 
tion; it was one of the biggest tragedies 
of de Gaulle that he broke with 


Mendés-France, and the extre meirony 
was that the man he preferred to him 
was Pleven, who might be taken as a 
symbol of all that is worst in the Fourth 
Republic. By that choice de Gaulle 
set the pattern for the Fourth Republic 
for nine ignominious years. 

Like all Frenchmen, his gestures are 
quick and descriptive, but it is his face 
which is the most remarkable feature 
of the man. It is one of the most 
expressive faces I have ever seen. As 
he talks, all the emotion he is feeling 
is expressed in the mobility of the facial 
muscles; despair, contempt, joy, all 
flash across it one after the other. A 
deaf man could get the gist of what he 
is saying simply by watching him talk. 

He was never popular with other 
statesmen outside France, particularly 
with Sir Winston Churchill. They were 
too used to an amenable France, a 
France which might be exasperating, 
but would certainly never be original, 
to be at all enamoured of a French 
Prime Minister with ideas of his own, 
which did not fit in with their precon- 
ceived notions of what France should 
do. 

Perhaps his chief fault is a certain 
ruthlessness, which is apt to blind his 
sense of judgment. Like many men of 
his stature, he cannot bear to see other 
and lesser men fumbling with policies 
which he himself could carry out with- 
out trouble. A lot of his bitterness 
against Faure appears to have sprung, 
not from pique at the latter’s success, 
but at irritation that anyone could 
handle affairs quite so blunderingly. 
This irritation led him into a gross 
miscalculation. In his zeal to harry his 
luckless successor, he went too far. 
Faure was defeated by a constitutional 
majority, and could thus do exactly 
what Mendés was trying to stop him 
doing—dissolve the Assembly and hold 
elections under the existing law. 

Mendés’ hopes of an _ absolute 
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majority through a “ coupon ” election, 
which were dependent on an election 
in the late spring in single-member 
constituencies, have virtually gone. The 
next Assembly looks like having very 
much the same composition as the last, 
though there may well be many more 
Deputies supporting him than there 
were in the last one. 

Nevertheless, Mendés-France will 
undoubtedly be the pacemaker for 
French Governments for many years 
to come, even if he does not form very 


many himself. The Assembly will never 
be allowed to forget that he was called 
to power very largely by the acclamation 
of the nation as a whole, and that the 
nation may well turn to him again, as 
at one time it looked as though it 
would turn to de Gaulle. During the 
election, and after it, whatever the 
actual result may be, Pierre Mendés- 
France will be the dominant figure in 
French politics, as he has been in the 
past two years. 
PETER KIRK. 


THE DECLINE OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By DENYS SMITH 


GREATER number are exposed 
Ag education for a longer time 

in America than in any other 
country. But people are beginning to 
realize that mere exposure is not 
enough. Too many who pass through 
the educational clinic seem to be 
immune. Americans are not, as they 
should be, the best educated people in 
the world. 

Explanations are two a penny, for 
education is one subject on which even 
the uneducated feel competent to 
express a view. Sometimes the blame 
is laid on the “* educators ’’—an unplea- 
sant term, but useful, since it includes 
both the teachers and the theorists. 
Children are tested instead of being 
taught; little Johnny gets a high I.Q., 
so sits back and basks in reflected 
brilliance. ‘“* Progressive” views on 
education encourage laziness instead of 
hard work. Lack of old-fashioned 
discipline has turned the classrooms 
into “ blackboard jungles,” and the 
naughty children of the past have 


become the juvenile delinquents of 
to-day. The educators in their turn 
blame the parents and the public ; 
after all they only have the children 
part of the day and part of the year. 
The general public, though agreeing 
that education is a wonderful thing, 
become apathetic when it is a matter 
of providing the money. 

There are some people who are not 
too disturbed by the “ Blackboard 
Jungle” atmosphere and consider that 
the “Girls of St. Trinians” show 
commendable exuberance and high 
spirits. This is a tough age and future 
citizens should be ready for it. (Perhaps 
it is significant that classroom rowdiness 
should be treated by the American film 
industry as a serious sociological pro- 
blem and by the British film industry 
as the subject for an uproarious farce). 
The Mayor of Fairmead’s views in 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhon Revisited may 
be remembered. If children were too 
well behaved and failed to acquire 
proficiency in lying and cheating, the 
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Mayor advised that they be sent to 
*‘ deformatory”’ schools. If the child 
were left to pursue its innocent way, 
**then how can you expect your child 
to learn those petty arts of deception 
without which she must fall an easy 
prey to anyone who wishes to deceive 
her? How can she detect lying in other 
people unless she has had some experi- 
ence of it in her own practice?”’ The 
Mayor quoted the tale of George 
Washington and the Cherry Tree. 
After cutting it down the future Presi- 
dent lamented his inability to tell a lie. 
“The best authorities take his simple 
words, ‘I cannot tell a lie,’ in their 
most natural sense, as being his expres- 
sion of regret at the way in which his 
education had been neglected.” 

While the general public is inclined 
to criticize teaching methods, the teach- 
ing profession criticizes inadequate 
buildings and salaries. America’s 


educational needs can be expressed in 
dramatic form by the saying that every 


ten minutes a new teacher and a new 
classroom are needed. America’s con- 
tinuing “ baby boom” has not been 
matched by a corresponding increase 
in facilities. Teachers’ salaries vary 
from place to place, but all are low. 
In New York a teacher with a degree 
begins at a salary of $3,450. The 
driver of a long-distance lorry gets 
$4,410. In Detroit teachers start at 
$3,862 and the average carpenter gets 
$4,846. The average of all industrial 
workers in Michigan is $5,100. The 
average salaries paid to schoolmasters 
and college professors throughout the 
United States is $4,591. (A thousand 
dollars is about £357, but when the 
cost of living is considered, the value is 
very much less.) 

A sign of the times is that the only 
way real concern can be aroused over 
the deficiencies of education is on 
security grounds. The Soviets are 
producing more engineers and scientists 
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than the United States, a terrible 
situation for a country which has so 
long boasted of its superior “‘ know- 
how.” The Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Admiral Strauss, 
recently pointed out that the United 
States was at the present time possibly 
a little ahead of Russia in the number 
of trained scientists and engineers; . but 
if the present rates of training in the 
two countries remained the same, the 
Soviets will train 1,200,000 new scien- 
tists and engineers by 1960 and the 
United States 900,000. Half the high 
schools in the United States have no 
courses in either chemistry or physics. 
Perhaps 400,000 students are learning 
mathematics from teachers not trained 
to teach. In 1890, one out of five high 
school students took physics, to-day 
one out of twenty-two. The number 
studying chemistry has decreased 30 per 
cent. in the same period. Technicians 
are not only needed to keep the country 
in a defensive posture which will act as 
a deterrent against aggression. They 
are equally needed in the present 
““ competitive co-existence’ phase of 
the Cold War. Russia probably has 
not the resources to engage in long- 
range economic penetration of under- 
developed countries; but if it has no 
exportable surplus of goods or capital, 
it has an exportable surplus of scientists 
and engineers who are also trained 
propagandists. America is running 
short in these fields for its own purposes 
and may not be able to meet or match 
Russian competition. 

To help solve the educational pro- 
blem, Eisenhower called the first White 
House Conference on Education in 
American history. Before the Con- 
ference met there had been local 
conferences in some 4,000 places. Even 
though no original proposals were 
made, the consequence has at least been 
to stimulate interest in the educational 
problem. Federal aid is more likely 
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to be voted by the next Congress as a 
result. The opening address by the 
Conference Chairman, Neil McElroy, 
stressed the security aspect. “In this 
highly technical era education has 
become as much a part of our system 
of defence as the Army, the Navy or 
the Air Force. We must have good 
schools, not only because of our ideals, 
but for survival.” 

The Conference tried to act as a jury 
rather than a convention and produce 
agreed verdicts on various educational 
problems. One topic was ‘“‘ What 
should our schools accomplish?” Top 
of the list of fourteen aims was “‘ The 
fundamental skills of communication— 
reading, writing and spelling . . . the 
arithmetical and mathematical skills 
including problem solving.” The Con- 
ference delegates (one-third of them 
teachers) insisted, however, that the 
schools were doing the best job in their 
history in teaching these skills. The 
remaining desirable accomplishments 
were abstract things which most would 
consider the symptoms of good educa- 
tion, not its substance—“ appreciation 
of our democratic heritage, respect 
and appreciation for human values, 
intellectual curiosity, constructive 
leisure pursuits, an awareness of our 
relationships with the world com- 
munity.” 

No fundamental changes were pro- 
posed in the organization of education. 
The States, who have constitutional 
responsibility for education, had 
“wisely” delegated it to some 69,000 
local school districts. But some revision 
was needed. In 8,000 districts, where 
the Board of Education has more 
members than there are pupils, consoli- 
dation was indicated; in others, where 
a single Board dealt with over a million 
pupils, some subdivision was indicated. 

Four per cent. of the money for 
American education comes from the 


Federal Government, 30 per cent. from 
the State governments, 49 per cent. 
from local and county governments 
and 17 per cent. from private sources. 
The primary source of funds is not the 
Federal Government and nobody sug- 
gested it should be. A majority of 
two to one favoured Federal aid for 
school buildings. The Conference was 
evenly divided on the idea of Federal 
grants to the States to pay for running 
the schools. The discussion of school 
building needs showed that no State 
could demonstrate financial incapacity 
to build the schools it will need in the 
next five years, but equally no State 
had plans showing a political deter- 
mination powerful enough to put the 
needed programme into effect. Apart 
from public apathy other things checked 
school building, such as obsolete school 
building codes which prevented the 
use of newer materials and construction 
methods. 

Turning from the material to the 
human side, the Conference decided 
that the prestige of teachers should be 
equal to that of other professions, the 
salaries high enough to compete with 
other professions and trades bidding 
for college graduates, and that the job 
must be made to appear. more interest- 
ing and challenging. One way proposed 
was to form Future Teacher Clubs in 
schools. A lot was said about having 
teachers instructed in teaching methods, 
but little on the necessity for their 
mastering thoroughly the material to 
be taught. 

In a concluding address a past 
President of the National School Boards 
Association said: “‘ At no time in the 
whole history of mankind has a con- 
ference of this kind ever been held.” 
It still remains to be seen whether it 
was worth holding. 


Denys SMITH. 


The continued account of an expedition undertaken, in July 1955, to 
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Verney, 


as disclosed by the latter. 


Leaving Nuoro we set off South across the Gennargentu 
mountains towards Cagliari, stopping at a shrine, famous for 


its remedial and fertile effects; and justly famous, it would ‘ 
appear from the number of wax limbs, babies, etc., left by 
grateful beneficiaries. 

Nearby we also visit a Pisan church, refurbished 

in Spanish baroque colonial. 3 . in 
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While an acolyte pumps air for the priest to play the organ to us, we admire a 
wooden carving of the Trinity. T 
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SARDINIA. 


CEC RESSE IL élaik un jeune homme. 


PARAS de Dijow ... How docs it 


a4 V goow ? 
t 


Later we picnic in the mountains, under a cloudless sky and surrounded by 
impassive goats. Julian is just about to remember a blasphemous limerick when— 
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an unaccountably sudden electric storm bursts over our heads. In a primitive 
country like Sardinia it simply doesn’t do to be flippant about the Deity. 
The sinister shepherd watches us unmoved throughout. 
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At Lanusei, overlooking 


the coast at Arbatax, a donkey, 


blindfolded against the 
monotony of his existence, 


eternally circumambulates 


a well to irrigate the 
terraced hillside. 


At Arbatax itself, Nature, in a delightful fit 
of bad taste, has piled comical rocks 
made of pink nougat into a 


sea of green ink, 


both ideally suited for underwater swimming. 
28 
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SARDINIA. _ II. 


About Cagliari, the capital, there is altogether too much to be said to say any- 
‘thing. One could spend several weeks just sketching the fish market. 


We had time only to pay our respects to the collection 
of Sardinian bronzes, to the lobsters, mussels and 
calimari. 

But I will corroborate the statement in Alan Ross’s 
excellent book, our vade mecum, that the billiard balls 
click all night—till the vespas start up. It is also 
worth mentioning perhaps that D. H. Lawrence who, 
in a shocking temper, spent a night in Cagliari thirty- 
five years ago, is still remembered. 
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fishing village lilies grow in the white sand. 
There are giant lobster pots and one of 
the many coastal towers built by Charles 
the Fifth. 
We buy fresh lobsters to be cooked while we bathe. We lunch under a vine 
trellis in the company of a commercial traveller from Rome, an unrepentant Fascist. 
Glasses of vernaccia, followed by a local vin rosé, loosen his tongue. Badoglio was 


a traitor, everyone in Italy regrets, at heart, the good old days with J/ Duce. 
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Still, he pays his share of the lobsters and my beard a further compliment. 
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We drive North again, across the great wheatfields of the Campidano, where 
threshing, by every imaginable means, is in progress, the heaps of chaff rising 30 ft. 
high— 


and where Mussolini hit on an original 
name for the modern mining town 


he founded. 


FERTILIA 


Hardly less original, if less apt, is the 


name he gave to his agricultural 


settlement outside Alghero. 


All along the road to the latter, we hear disquieting rumours that the town is stiff 
vith English tourists, imported by air. 
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Though exaggerated, the rumours prove to be not unfounded. 


Both parties pretend not to know the other is English. 


The Algherese think we are all pretty odd. 


But a boat trip, undertaken together on our last day to the Caves of Neptune, 


breaches the national reserve; indeed, like all boat trips, induces a measure of 


bonhomie. 
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and not so lithe, 


entices Mary down a hole. Luckily, Julian follows after some minutes—in the nick 


of time, Mary tells us afterwards. 


> 


collapses on the pavement. 
and conclude. 


the moon until at length he 
Where we must leave him 


SARDINIA II 
shepherd, in full national costume, declaims poetry to 


late playing chess on the piazza. Beside us a drunken 
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The caves, electrically lit, are like the set for a colossal pantomime production of 
VOL. CXLVI. 


Aladdin. Lithe youths conduct us round. A more elderly youth 
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Special Supplement 


BRITAIN’S TRADE 
COMPETITORS 


WESTERN GERMANY 


By DAVID PRICE 


IGOROUS competition by German 

manufacturers in the markets of the 
world is the natural consequence of-the 
rehabilitation of Germany. The economy 
of the Federal Republic is in many ways 
similar to that of the United Kingdom. 
To live at a reasonable standard of living, 
she must import food and raw materials 
in return for which she must export 
manufactured goods. In 1954, 73 per cent. 
of Germany’s imports consisted of food 
and raw materials, while 85 per cent. of 
her exports were manufactured goods. 
Owing to the partition of Germany, the 
Federal Republic is more dependent upon 
foreign trade than the pre-war Reich. In 
particular, the loss of the rich agricultural 
lands of Eastern Germany has forced her 
to import twice as much food as pre-war. 
The sinister slogan ‘‘ export or die”’ can 
be applied to Western Germany almost as 
appropriately as it can to the United 
Kingdom. 

In these circumstances, it was hardly 
surprising that after the Currency Reform 
of June 1948, the first priority in German 
economic policy was to win back her old 
position in the export markets of the world 
and subsequently to extend it. As every- 
one knows, her efforts have been 
thoroughly successful. Exports rose from 
DM 1,817 million in 1948 to DM 22,035 
million in 1954. In view of the very low 
level of exports in the immediate post-war 
years, a fairer estimate of her achievements 
can be made if 1950 is taken as a base, for 
it was during this year that German 
exports returned to their pre-war level 
(but not their pre-war share). The 
following indices show the increase in the 
volume of exports, calculated on monthly 
averages : 


1950 . . 100 (c.f. U.K. 100) 
1951 . _ ¢* 101) 
1952 . 154 (,, 95) 
1953 . 180 (,, 98) 
1954 . . wets 104) 
1955 (ist half) 247 (,,  ,, 109) 
(Sources: United Nations Statistical 
Bulletins.) 


I have added the U.K. index in order to 
show the comparative rate of expansion in 
the two countries, although the actual level 
of German exports in the base year was 
much lower than that of the U.K. German 
exports in 1950 were worth $1,976 million 
compared with $6,088 million for the U.K. 

Lest we become too alarmed at this 
obvious success, we should remember that 
Western Germany has not yet recaptured 
her pre-war share of the world market— 
a very much larger world market it will be 
noted. According to the September issue 
of the Treasury Bulletin for Industry, 
Germany to-day enjoys 15-2 per cent. of 
the world export of manufactures com- 
pared with 22-8 per cent. pre-war. From 
1950 to the six months ended March 1955, 
Germany’s share rose by 8 per cent., while 
the U.K.’s fell by 6 per cent. 


Per cent Shares 


Germany* U.K. 


1937. ‘ ‘ 22°8 
1950 . : > 73 
Oct. 1954 to Mar. 

1955 ; ‘ 15-2 19-8 


21-9 
25°7 


* All Germany pre-war. 


However, the very great expansion in 
world trade must be taken into account. 
Allowances must also be made for the 
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ingrease in population. According to the 
Bank Deutscher Lander, the volume of 
exports per head of the population was 
only 17 per cent. greater in 1953 than in 
1938, whereas the corresponding rise in 
competitive countries was considerably 
greater—U.S.A. + 96 per cent. ; France 
+ 70 per cent. and U.K. + 48 per cent. 
Nonetheless, the expansion of German 
exports in the last four years has been 
impressive by any standard. In 1951 
Germany took fifth place to the U.S.A., 
U.K., France and Canada as the largest 
exporter in the world. During 1953 she 
moved up to third place, passing France 
and Canada. However, the total value 
of German exports is still substantially 
below that of the United Kingdom. In 
1954, total U.K. exports were valued by 
the United Nations at $7,489 million, 
while those of Germany were valued at 
$5,248 million. 

In assessing the present threat of German 
competition, let us consider first the 
charges made of unfair competition. These 
relate principally to the vexed question of 
export subsidies. These have taken the 
form of tax concessions and tax rebates, 
of which exemption from the turnover tax 
and certain tax-free profits are the most 
important. These are due to be abolished 
at the end of December 1955, when the 
present tax law expires. In any case, the 
importance of these export incentives has 
been grossly exaggerated. The incidence 
of assistance in the German manufac- 
turers’ export turnover was never greater 
than 5 per cent., if all tax concessions were 
taken into account, and more frequently 
’ was of the order of 1:9 to 2:2 per cent. 

It is also charged that the German 
export drive is based on a policy of getting 
orders first and thinking afterwards. In 
view of her many lost markets, Germany 
had to re-establish her export trade at 
almost any price. Hence the charge made 
by British competitors that the German 
exporter has been selling ‘‘ below cost” 
has undoubtedly a basis of truth. My 
guess (and there is practically no statistical 
evidence to go on) is that German exporters 
sell below prime cost when first entering 
a market, but that once established they 
find methods of raising prices to more 


. hand, 


remunerative levels. No one manufac- 
turer can stay in business for long if he 
sells continually below prime cost, 
although a protected home market may 
enable him to load a greater proportion 
of his overheads on to the domestic 
consumer than a strict allocation according 
to turnover would allow. On the other 
there is evidence of German 
exporters charging well above world prices 
in isolated markets when the local market 
will stand it. I believe for two reasons 
that this phase is nearly over. Firstly, no 
exporter can afford to sell indefinitely 
“below cost’’; secondly, the return to 
freer trading conditions in the world 
reduces the isolation of different markets, 
restores the principle of comparative 
advantage and leads to more uniform 
prices throughout the world. 

There is little doubt that German 
exporters have been able to offer attractive 
credit terms, which has certainly helped 
them to get export orders. But that is 
hardly unfair competition, for attractive 
credit terms are part of the cost of carrying 
on most businesses. However, it has not 
always helped them to get paid, for it has 
led to the pushing of unrequited exports 
to markets which cannot honour their 
debts in any reasonably negotiable cur- 
rency (e.g. Brazil). Part of Germany’s 
trade surplus is now lying abroad virtually 
frozen, the victim of her own creditor 
status. The larger firms are usually able 
to grant credit terms of up to seven years. 
The Export Credit Bank (‘* Ausfuhrkredit 
A.G. ’’), a syndicate of the principal banks, 
finances much of Germany’s medium 
and long-term exports, where the exporter 
is not himself self-financing. The usual 
rate of interest is between 44 and 6} per 
cent. Under its constitution the Export 
Credit Bank can give credit up to four 
years, with an extra year allowable for 
repayment. A comparison of the British 
and German systems of exports guarantee 
shows that the German exporter has 
no significant advantage in this respect 
over his British competitor. In fact the 
evidence suggests that the facilities pro- 
vided by the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department of the Board of Trade are 
superior to those offered by the Hermes 
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Kreditversicherungs A.G., the German 
equivalent of our E.C.G.D. 

On the other hand, German exporters 
have benefited from credit margins made 
available under bilateral trade agreements 
with such countries as Egypt, Chile, 
Finland, Turkey and Yugoslavia; but 
many of these are now nearly exhausted. 


Although generous credit terms have been . 


of material assistance to Germany in 
pushing her exports, common prudence 
and her creditor status will compel her, 
if they have not already done so, to be 
less generous and more selective in granting 
long-term credit. 

In turning to the pattern of German 
exports, we find part of the secret of 
Germany’s success. The German manu- 
facturer planned his re-entry into the 
export market with extreme care. He did 
not attempt a mass attack on the world 
market. Rather he preferred to concen- 
trate upon one market at a time. Initially 
he devoted his energies to two types of 
market—traditional German markets and 
small markets which were being ignored 


by other exporting countries because they 


were too difficult. As the spearhead of 
such assaults free use was made of bilateral 
trade agreements with tightly drawn 
clauses and precise quotas for principal 
products. The trade treaties with Finland 
are a good example. 

It was in Europe that Germany made 
her great come-back. In 1948 her trade 
with Western Europe was worth $534 
million. Two years later it had risen to 
$1,260 million. In the next five years 
from 1950 to 1954 it rose a further 244 per 
cent. By 1951 her trade to Western 
Europe had exceeded that of the United 
Kingdom, as the following figures show: 
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WESTERN 
GERMANY U.K. 


Million U.S. $ 


668 
1,573 
1,782 
1,817 
1,970 
2,038 


Part of this success was due to Dr. Erhard’s 
determination to restore free and unre- 
stricted trade in Western Europe. The 
gradual extension of bilateral treaties into 
multilateral treaties, followed by the 
establishment and manipulation of the 
European Payments’ Union. It is a long 
story which cannot be told here; but there 
are three great lessons to be learnt from it. 
The first is that trade can expand more 
rapidly under free, than under restricted, 
conditions; secondly, some form of con- 
vertibility is necessary to a high level of 
international trade; and thirdly, that 
British manufacturers underestimated the 
growth possibilities of the relatively sophis- 
ticated markets of Western Europe. 

In a competitive market there are 
normally four factors which determine 
sales—price, quality, delivery dates and 
technical service. In addition, there is 
the efficiency of actual selling—the craft 
of salesmanship. In a short article it is 
clearly impossible to make any general 
analysis of Germany’s competitive position 
against that of the United Kingdom over 
the whole range of manufactured goods. 
As the competitive standing of individual 
products vary so greatly, it would be 
grossly misleading to make any general 
statement. 

Most British manufacturers with whom 
I am in contact speak of price as being 
the great battle-ground between ourselves 
and the Germans. In the other factors we 
can more than hold our own. Certainly in 
chemicals, metals, machinery and electrical 
equipment it is entirely a matter of price. 
According to the November Report of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
Britain’s competitive position in world 
export markets has recently weakened. 
In all the West European markets where 
British and German exporters meet on 
equal terms, the U.K.’s share of all 
important products has fallen in the past 
year. There is one exception, chemicals, 
where as the Report states ‘‘ British prices 
seem to have fallen more than those of 
other manufacturers.”” The real issue 
therefore is one of comparative manu- 
facturing costs. 

Are German manufacturing costs lower 
than those in the U.K.? It is dangerous 
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to generalize, but all the available evidence 
suggests that they are. Certainly German 
labour costs have not risen as rapidly as 
British, while the average working week in 
Germany is two hours more than in 


Britain. The best quick indication of the 
comparative position of manufacturing 
costs in the two countries are the indices 
of export prices published by the Economic 
Commission for Europe :— 


ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTS 


TOTAL 
TEXTILES MANUFACTURES 


Germany 


Germany U.K. 


Germany 


1954: 
Ist quarter. 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 


1955: 
Ist quarter. 
2nd quarter 
July/August 


100 
102 
101 

98 


100 
101 
100 


The differences are quite small, but in 
really competitive markets Germany would 
appear to have the edge, except, of course, 
in chemicals. 

Britain has always prided herself upon 
the quality of her products; so has 
Germany. Both countries have a reputa- 
tion to maintain and on the whole they 
succeed in doing so. More important than 
super-quality is reliability and the delivery 
of products up to contractual specifica- 
tions. At this the Germans excel. They 
achieve it by ruthless inspection of goods 
when they leave the factory. They realize 
that intensive inspection is an important 
part of advertising. Speaking from my 
own experience, I wish that British motor- 
car manufacturers would attach the same 
importance to inspection as the Germans... 
In an effort to maintain the standards of 
his products, the German manufacturer 
supports his salesman with a high standard 
of technical and “‘after sale’’ service. 
This is part of the secret of the tremendous 
success of the ‘‘ Volkswagen ’”’ organiza- 
tion. The Germans understand the 
importance of a good repair service and 
of ample stocks of spares held by local 
agents. 

In many products the German manu- 


facturer has been able to offer earlier 
delivery dates than the British. This is 
not so much a criticism of British manu- 
facturers as a mere statement of fact. 
British order-books were so full that it 
was impossible to offer as early delivery 
dates as the Germans. Shipbuilding is an 
excellent case in point. But with the 
success of the German export drive, their 
advantage in this respect should be 
diminishing, for their own delivery dates 
must inevitably lengthen. However, let it 
be noted that the dock strikes and railway 
strikes, which Britain has recently experi- 
enced, are not the best friends of the 
exporter. 

German salesmen have the reputation 
of being energetic and able. They know 
their products and are not frightened to 
** sell.”” They invariably speak the lan- 
guage. of the country in which they are 
trying to sell. This I fear, is not always 
the case with British salesmen. Similarly, 
contracts and tenders are made in the form 
and language of the customers. Weights 
and measures are converted into those 
ruling in the customer’s country. German 
salesmen seemed to be more ready to go 
out into the “‘ back-country ”’ to get orders 
than British salesmen. For instance, my 
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impression in India was that German 
salesmen were prepared to work harder 
at a lower standard of living than his 
British counterpart. Further, the Germans 
seem more willing to flatter their customers 
by flying out a director from Germany to 
complete the negotiations, whereas the 
British firm is content with the local 
manager. Personally, I believe that in the 
long run our method is better, because it 
rests on a proper delegation of respon- 
sibility. But in the short term the “ blitz- 
kreig’’ method headed by the “ Herr 
Direktor’’ produces results. It also 
ensures that the local manager is incapable 
of taking any decision for himself and 
that the director will find an early death 
from heart disease! 

The success of a nation’s export drive 
is directly related to its internal economic 
policies. Excessive home demand, internal 
inflation and manufacturing costs running 
ahead of productivity can nullify the best 
efforts of the keenest exporter by pricing 
his goods out of world markets. In the last 
year Germany has been more successful 
than the United Kingdom in keeping these 
three disruptive influences under control. 
However, signs are emerging that Germany 
herself may be about to enter a period of 
similar difficulties. The Bank Deutscher 
Lander reported in October that, in view 
of the intensive pressure of internal 
demand, many firms expected that they 
would be forced to lower the proportion 
of their production bound for export. 
Meanwhile the trade unions have become 
restive. They claim that their members 
have not received a fair share of Germany’s 
new-found prosperity and that it is time 
they did. I think that they mean business, 
and that they are prepared to support 
their demands with strike action. This 
should mean higher labour costs. In 
addition, Germany will have an increasing 
burden of rearmament to carry, which will 
undoubtedly make heavy demands upon 
those engineering and metal-using indus- 
tries which provide her best exports. 
Furthermore, there is the whole question 
of equity capital of which German industry 
is still desperately short. A large part of 
German industry is still financed by short- 
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term credit with the attendant risk of being 
unable to meet fixed charges should there 
be any falling off in demand. 

Because of these domestic pressures, the 
prospects for continued expansion. in 
German exports are not quite as rosy as 
Dr. Erhard would have his people believe. 
In October, the Bank Deutscher Lander 
gave this warning :— 


Should the excessive demand on internal 
markets continue, the international com- 
petitive power of German industry would 
of course be seriously endangered, especially 
if such excessive demand and the ensuing 
tendency for wages to go up should cause 
prices to rise, in such a way as to hamper 
German exports not only through the 
growing competition of the home demand 
but also through an adverse change in 
relative competitive powers. Moderation 
in the internal expansion is therefore at the 
moment urgently needed with a view to 
ensuring adequate exports. 


This is the threat which both Dr. Erhard 
and Mr. Butler are having to face in their 
respective countries. Mr. Butler has tried 
to curb excessive home demand by 
increasing indirect taxation and by 
restricting credit. Dr. Erhard has sought 
the same object by the very different 
methods of reducing indirect taxation and 
increasing foreign competition on the 
home market. Which shall prove to have 
been the more effective method will 
determine something more than an eco- 
nomic exercise in alternative theories. 
It will determine which of the two countries 
has the edge in the competitive struggle for 
world markets. 

Since I have no qualifications as a 
soothsayer, I cannot predict the outcome 
of this struggle. But I would observe that 
provided the total volume of world trade 
continues to expand at its present rate, 
there will be ample opportunities for both 
Germany and the United Kingdom in the 
markets of the world. The greatest threat 
to British exports is not so much German 
competition as high production costs at 
home and trade restrictions abroad, 
especially when such restrictions are the 
product of exuberant nationalism. Ger- 
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many is, and always has been, a great 
exporting nation. Once her economic 
independence was restored, it was inevit- 
able that she would try to regain her old 
position in world trade. Germany must 
export. The consequence of this is 
competition for other exporting countries, 


a 


especially the United Kingdom. Such 
competition, provided that it is fair, 
should be taken as a challenge by British 
industry, and not as an occasion for self- 
pity or self-righteousness. 


DAVID PRICE. 


JAPAN 


By DANIEL DUXBURY 


OR a quarter of a century Japanese 
competition has been accepted as a 
disturbing factor in world trade, although 
for half the time the Japanese were unable 
to compete because they were at war or 
were re-building their industry after the 
1945 collapse. Bitter experience of 
Japanese competition, mainly in textiles, 
was well publicized during the 1930’s, and 
until the recent revival of Germany the 
thought of foreign competition conjured up 
a picture of ruthless price-cutting by Japan, 
the yellow menace in trade, and so on. 
We recall that just before the war cheap 
Japanese shirts were burned publicly in 
Manchester, and the general impression 
is that in virtually every product of light 
industry the Japanese can undersell the 
rest of the world because they employ 
slave labour on a rice standard of living. 
This colourful, not to say sensational, 
picture of the Japanese is familiar enough, 
but it is in parts overdrawn, and may lead 
to the paradox of complacency. Those 
who have seen Japanese industry during 
the period of post-war reconstruction are 
in no way complacent. They realize that 
the range of industrial activity in Japan is 
greater than pre-war, that basic industries 
have re-equipped, and that with foreign 
(mainly American) help, they have also 
improved their techniques, raised their 
levels of quality, and increased produc- 
tivity. They are to-day able to produce 
steel to accepted specifications, their 
shipbuilders work to Lloyd’s standards, in 
engineering and textiles they are using 
modern methods to turn out goods of 
higher quality. 
The story of Japanese revival under 
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American tutelage is now familiar even in 
this country, where the Press for the most 
part deals rarely and inadequately with 
news from Japan. When the Americans 
landed in Japan in 1945 they found an 
economy in a state of collapse, and 
although the earliest directive required the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers to assume no responsibility for 
rehabilitation and strengthening of the 
economy, within a short time this policy 
was reversed. By 1950 the Americans had 
provided about $2,000 million in direct 
aid, supplemented by administrative and 
technical help for Japanese industry. . The 
pace of recovery increased steadily during 
those first five years, and by 1951 the level 
of industrial activity was almost equal to 
pre-war. The Korean boom provided a 
further fillip, not only to much-needed 
earnings, but to practise of techniques and 
development of vital industries. 

To-day Japanese industrial activity is in 
some sectors two or three times the level 
of the mid-thirties. The index of industrial 
activity as a whole (based on 1934-36 = 
100) was in July this year 185-8, a figure 
which comprises utilities, at 245-3 and 
industrial production, at 178-9. A further 
analysis shows that only in textiles—once 
the outstanding threat to foreign rivals— 
is production, at 86-4, below that of the 
*thirties. The mineral industries have an 
index of 115-7, and the manufacturing 
industries altogether 187-6. But in the 
latter figure, which includes textiles, there 
are some industries with very high indices, 
notably chemicals, at 325-7, and food and 
tobacco, at 192-3. 

Statistics of the volume of output, and 
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accurate stories of improved techniques, 
re-equipment, and better control of quality 
must not be taken to imply unqualified 
success in Japan’s revival. There are 
temporary, as well as basic, shortcomings 
in the economy, and industry has its back- 
ward managements and operatives as in 
the West. Industrial development in the 
post-war period has been uneven, partly 
due to shortage of capital, and partly due 
to delayed application of modern 
techniques. Historically, the Japanese 
economy expanded too quickly to allow of 
adequate development of technological 
and scientific research, and isolation from 
the rest of the world for nearly a decade as 
a result of the Pacific war was a further 
setback. But much is being done to spread 
technical knowledge and to apply the latest 
methods and processes in existing in- 
dustries. Apart from a large number of 
“technological assistance contracts” 


entered into by foreign firms, more than 
$150 million have been invested privately 
in Japanese industry by foreign concerns, 
and the major part of this capital has come 


from the United States. The electricity, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, motor, 
textiles and chemical industries, among 
others, have benefited from technical and 
financial assistance, notable examples 
being in pharmaceuticals (chiefly anti- 
biotics), synthetic resins, synthetic fibres, 
and steel and steel products. 

During my own visits to Japan I saw 
astonishing contrasts in industrial tech- 
niques, for often even in the same factory 
the most primitive methods will be used at 
one stage, and the most advanced in some 
other process. Some of this unbalance in 
industrial development arises, no doubt, 
from the ample supply of labour, because 
it may be comparatively easy to clear a 
bottleneck in production by introduction 
of more operatives. An urgent search for 
new methods, or a forthright policy of 
redeployment of labour, hardly appeals in 
a country whose population is increasing 
rapidly, and where 45 per cent. of the 
people are dependent on farming, thus 
providing a large pool of labour on which 
industrial areas can draw. Even so, a 
recent survey by the Japanese Ministry of 


Labour indicated that general productivity 
is rising, and in 1954 working hours re- 
quired to produce a unit product were 
18 per cent. less in cotton spinning com- 
pared with 1953, 19 per cent. less in cement 
and 12 per cent. less in ammonium sul- 
phate, mainly as a result of modernization 
and re-equipment. 

The population problem is at the heart 
of Japan’s economic difficulties. During 
the Occupation, the Americans were fond 
of pointing out that Japan’s population 
(now about 89 millions) has to live in a 
group of islands whose total area is less 
than that of the State of California, and 
whose cultivated land represents less than 
one-sixth of that area. The natural in- 
crease in population is over one million 
annually, and it is estimated that the 
country must increase her imports by $30 
million every year. The need to expand 
trade is obvious, but not easily organized 
or attained. Political changes resulting 
from the war and the Occupation have 
distorted the economy, and if we leave out 
of account fortuitous earnings of dollars 
from supplies to American forces or from 
Korean contracts, Japan has a chronic 
problem of dollar shortage. The latest 
figures show that in the first nine months 
of 1955 Japan had a favourable balance of 
$315 million in her overall balance of 
payments, and that visible exports ex- 
ceeded visible imports by $29 million. 
But the balance on visible trade was in 
strong contrast with losses in the previous 
three years. An analysis of foreign ex- 
change payments by currency areas shows 
that Japan has a favourable balance with 
the sterling ($97 million) and dollar ($223 
million) areas, and an unfavourable bal- 
ance of $11 million with the open account 
area. But the dollar account shows that 
visible imports exceed visible exports by 
$115 million, and it is the $339 million 
windfall of invisible earnings which helps 
to secure the dollar balance. 

Yet for Japan, as for other countries, 
the United States is a difficult market, 
becoming ever more difficult. We have 
the recent example that as a result of 
American protests, Japan is cutting her 
textile exports to the United States. Com- 
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pared with pre-war, sources of supply of 
raw materials and markets for exports 
have changed radically, and to Japan’s 
detriment on dollar account. Before the 
war China and the mainland of Asia were 
important suppliers of food and industrial 
raw materials, and were good customers 
for textiles and capital goods. Since the 
war imports have been brought by the 
‘‘long haul” from the United States and 
other countries. In 1954 the United 
States supplied over 35 per cent. of Japan’s 
total imports, but took only 17 per cent. 
of her total exports. This heavy depen- 
dence on dollar supplies has been offset by 
special earnings from Korean or other 
supplies for the Americans in the Far East, 
a phenomenon which must be regarded as 
temporary, and which the Japanese for 
both economic and political reasons would 
like to eliminate. 

The corollary of this aim is greater 
dependence on trade with the sterling area. 
In practice, any sizeable increase in sterling 
trade would involve larger exports to 
Australia and other Commonwealth 
countries, which are important markets 
for British goods. The Japanese ac- 
cordingly are likely to continue their 
efforts to extend sterling area _ trade 
arrangements to include negotiations with 
the overseas sterling countries. Their 
belief is that, since their traditional 
trading pattern has been distorted, and 
now seems in need of permanent altera- 
tion, they must play a bigger part in 
Western trade. Naturally, they hope that 
as a member of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, Japan will eventually 
be granted most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment by Commonwealth countries. Poli- 


tically, if Japan is to be kept in the Western 
orbit in preference to being driven into 
closer relations with the Communist 
countries, it is difficult to see how we can 
avoid sympathetic treatment of the 
Japanese case. Only those who are wil- 
fully blind to the Japanese population 
problem can deny Japan’s need for a 
vigorous export trade. And those who 
insist that this export problem must not be 
solved by improved trading relations with 
China by implication accept a continued 
expansion of Japanese trade with the 
Western world. Unless we see a sur- 
prising shift in American attitudes, this 
again involves agreement on more sterling . 
trade for Japan. 

With wage rates perhaps a quarter of 
those common in British industty, and 
with labour costs (allowing for welfare, 
living, and other expenses incurred on 
behalf of workpeople) no more than a 
third of ours, the Japanese will be formid- 
able competitors on price alone. American 
help and encouragement has added to this 
a raising of quality and efficiency stand- 
ards. It may be that, as the Japanese 
themselves claim, trade expansion 
generally and the observance of fair 
trading by the Japanese will make Japanese 
competition (new style) less disturbing 
than in the past. But the wind of com- 
petition will be felt more widely among 
British industries, and those who heed the 
warning will beware a complacent 
assumption that ‘‘ Japan can’t make our 
type of goods.”” Japan, as one of her 
bankers has said, ‘“‘in any event has to 
trade where it can ’’—a sufficient signpost 
for any competitor. 

DANIEL DUXBURY. 


UNITED STATES 


By PATRICK BUNYAN 


N November 18 last, the House of 
Commons debated a motion recog- 
nizing the vital necessity for increasing 
Britain’s export trade, but no mention was 
made of the dangers of the expanding 


American exports. Two days before the 
debate, the three-day 42nd National 
Foreign Trade Convention had ended in 
New York and the main consideration 
before it was the maintenance of the current 
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healthy expansion of American foreign 
trade. Comment on Britain’s export diffi- 
culties generally emphasizes the increas- 
ingly severe competition from Germany 
and Japan, both of whom have now 
rocketed into full production. It is hard 
enough for Britain to battle against these 
two in world markets, but the trend and 
pattern of American exports will make it 
harder still. 

A recent Treasury Bulletin described 
the United States as a formidable com- 
petitor and said that American competi- 
tion is fiercer in Commonwealth and 
European markets than hitherto. More- 
over, she is fighting hard for footholds in 
the new and expanding markets in the 
Middle East, South Africa and India. The 
September Annual Report of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, in a masterly 
understatement, said that economic trends 
in the United States continued to be a 
matter of outstanding interest to the rest 
of the world, and that the role of America 
in the world economy is more important 
than that of any other single country. 

America’s total exports, excluding mili- 
tary aid shipments, rose from $9,643 million 
in 1950 to $12,213 million in 1954, 
nearly 27 per cent. In the first six months 
of 1955 they increased still more, being 
$6,680 million. Between 1950 and 
1954, Britain’s total exports rose from 
£2,174 million to £2,675 million, or 23 per 
cent., while during the first six months of 
1955 her total exports were £1,393 million. 

Taking 1936-38 as 100, America’s 
exports in 1950 were 193. In 1954, 254, 
and for January-June 1955, 256. Taking 
1950 as 100, Britain’s exports were 104 in 
1954 and 109 for the first six months of 
1955. If the total exports were expressed 
as a percentage of the national income, 
America still has a much better record 
than Britain. In 1950, the United States’ 
total exports were 3-6 per cent. of the 
national income. In 1954 they had risen 
to 4:2 per cent., and for January-June 
1955 they were 4:1 per cent. In 1950, 
Britain’s exports were 19 per cent. of the 
national income, while in 1954 they had 
fallen to 17 per cent. These figures are 
significant, for America’s export trade is 


nothing like a matter of life and death 
Britain’s are to her. Indeed, it is more of 
a luxury. 

The comparable figures for exports to 
certain countries, the O.E.E.C. countries, 
New Zealand, Australia and South Africa, 
all tell the same story of increased Ameri- 
can participation. Britain’s exports to 
Canada and to South America are not 
doing very well either. America’s exports 
to Canada totalled $1,996 million in 1950, 
$2,766 million in 1954, and $1,550 million in 
January-June 1955.  Britain’s totalled 
£126 million in 1950, £132 million in 1954 
and £62 million during January-June 1955. 
No wonder that whereas our exports to 
America itself are practically back to the 
pre-war share of 6 per cent., we are doing 
badly in Canada. Canada’s total imports 
have risen about 50 per cent. in the last 
six years. Our share of that trade has 
fallen from the pre-war 18 per cent. to 
about 84 per cent. in 1955. America’s 
share has risen from the pre-war share of 
63 per cent. to 75 per cent. to-day. 

Before the war Britain had about 7 per 
cent. of the South American trade. Now 
she has about 4-6 per cent. But between 
1950 and 1954, America’s exports to the 
eleven South American countries increased 
by $416 million, while Britain’s fell by 
£36 million during the same period. 
World industrial production during the 
first half of 1955 was about 8 per cent. 
up on a comparable period in 1954. 
The United States have showed an 
increase of 9 per cent. while Britain’s 
was only 6 per cent up. 

America is bettering Britain in the share 
of the world exports in manufactures. 
From 1950 to the six months ended 
March 1955, Britain’s share fell 6 per cent., 
while America’s share also fell, but only 
by 2 per cent. The German share, which 
rose by 8 per cent., was much more at 
Britain’s expense than at America’s. 
During the first six months of 1955, 
world exports of manufactures were 
13 per cent. up on 1954. Britain’s share 
was only 4 per cent. up, while America’s 
share increased by 16 per cent. All this is 
a grim reminder that, as restrictions on 
dollar goods continue to be lifted through- 
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out the world, Britain faces ever-increasing 
competition from the powerful and re- 
sourceful American industries. Their 
productive power, already the wonder and 
admiration of the world, is enormous. It 
is estimated that America’s national 
income will increase nearly 40 per cent. in 
the next ten years. 
While America has increased her total 
exports, Britain’s exports to America, 
while encouraging recently, have not fared 
as well as they should have done. The 
proportion of Britain’s exports to America 
fell from 6-1 per cent. in 1953 to 5-6 per 
cent. in 1954. In the first nine months of 
1955 they averaged 6-1 per cent. and 
during the four months July—October 1955, 
6:7 per cent. Generally, however, Britain 
is only back to about the pre-war level of 
6 per cent., which is surely not good 
enough to-day. America has done a 
great deal to-lower her trade barriers since 
1934, but hardly enough to match her 
rapid progress to the position of the 
world’s most powerful creditor. It has 
also not matched her tremendous revolu- 


tion in thought and action for good in the 
international field generally. Recent de- 
cision on tariffs and public service con- 
tracts have dealt several damaging psycho- 


logical blows to foreign traders. It was 
not so much the decisions themselves, but 
the way in which some of them were made 
which aroused criticism. Ambassador 
Dillon, the American Minister to France, 
speaking in Paris on November 8, 1954, 
attacked ‘‘ the myth” of American pro- 
tectionism. But it is no myth. The 
exigencies of the American domestic 
political life see to that, but that apart, 
comment by Americans has been much 
more critical than foreign reaction. The 
New York Times said of the greatly 
widened escape clause in the new trade 
legislation that what was an emergency 
escape hatch for the protection of Ameri- 
can industry had now become ‘a wide- 
Open exit.” The Washington Post de- 
scribed the new special tariff on British 
soil pipes as ‘‘another retreat” from 
liberalizing trade. The Boston Herald has 
talked about the ‘‘ Buy American ”’ prin- 
ciple as *‘ economic absurdity.” The Wall 


Street Journal said the rules had been 
“* rigged ’’ to reject a recent British tender 
for the Chief Joseph Dam project. 

The study published last November by 
Dr. Humphrey, an authority on inter- 
national trade for the National Planning 
Association and the Twentieth Century 
Fund, said that countries wanting to sell 
in America suffer from “ invisible tariffs, 
antiquated, cumbersome and ambiguous 
customs regulations’? which involve 
“*costly delays and needless expense.” 
Even President Eisenhower himself has 
said that “‘ the issue (of foreign trade) is 
clean cut. Either we foster flourishing 
trade between the free nations or weaken 
the free world and our own economy.” 
Ambassador Dillon also warned that the 
United States will expect roughly equal 
concessions from Europe on American 
exports if the United States liberalized 
trade programme is to be continued. But 
with America in her world-dominating 
position economically, that view is totally 
unrealistic to-day. Britain has liberalized 
her dollar imports in the last two years, so 
that American trading opportunities in 
Britain have increased much more than 
Britain’s have in America. That was done 
from economic sense, not a desire to 
horse trade. Most of the sacrifices in 
freeing trade have, as the Financial Times 
has pointed out, been made by the weak 
rather than by the strong. That process 
should be reversed. Basically, America 
can do one of two things to help the other 
economies of the free world. She can 
narrow her favourable balance of trade 
which, excluding military aid exports, 
increased by $1201 million between 1950 
and 1954, by either reducing her total 
exports or increasing her imports, or both. 
What she should not do if, in her present 
commanding position, she really believes 
in stable world trade, is to attempt to 
evade the choice between these alterna- 
tives, however unpleasant either one may 
be. Some Americans think that a calcu- 
lated reduction of America’s exports and 
a cessation of the deliberate maintenance 
by their Government, and extension of 
those exports throughout the - world, 
would do more than anything else to 
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correct the present unbalanced world trade. 
Mr. Strackbein, Chairman of the National 
Labour Management Council of Foreign 
Trade Policy, representing eighty organi- 
zations covering a wide range of industries 
and labour organizations, has often given 
such views to Congressional Committees. 
America’s exports have already been 
abnormally encouraged as a result of the 
war when many world markets were 
America’s for the taking as the other 
countries, including Britain, who sacri- 
ficed over 70 per cent. of her export trade, 
were at war and could not export. Mr. 
Strackbein said the opportunity should be 
given to the other countries to regain their 
share of pre-war world markets in which 
America is now firmly entrenched. The 
** squeeze ’’ would then be on American 
exports, and “‘in the natural course of 
events,”’ which would be several years, the 
export dependent countries would regain 
their share of the markets. The export or 
die countries, said Mr. Strackbein, were 
the ones whose friendship America pro- 
fessed to need and seek. ‘* Why then,” he 
continued, ‘‘ insist upon a policy through 
thick and thin, year in and year out, that 
conflicted with the export needs of those 
countries.” No one doubts that it would 
be a good thing if America did what 
Mr. Strackbein wants, but the facts as 
they are clearly indicated that they will 
not. The rest of the world must under- 
stand that, even if they do not appreciate 
it. It is in the further lowering of trade 
barriers by. America—preferably without 
reciprocity—that Britain’s main hope lies, 
however much the benefit of it may be 
likened to a slice of the loaf rather than 
half of it. 

There is tremendous scope for British 
exports not only to America, but also to 
the whole Dollar Area. The Americas, 
including Canada, import goods worth 
about £64 thousand million, every year, 
about half as much again as the whole of 
the British national Budget. It has been 
estimated that by 1975 America’s popula- 
tion is likely to be nearly 230 million. It is 
increasing by nearly three million every 
year, or as one expert neatly put it, “‘ one 
new potential customer every few 


seconds.”” Mr. Sinclair Weekes, the 


Secretary of Commerce, has described the - 


American economy as being ‘“‘in the 
pink,” and it is likely to be so for a very 
long time. 

These things should provide a spur for 
a sustained effort to increase our sales in 
America despite all the difficulties. The 
famous 14th Army maxim that “ the 
impossible takes a little longer’ should 
always be the guide. Britain’s trading 
system has the flexibility and. her people 
have the resilience. Two world wars, 
widespread and destructive as they were, 
failed to destroy them. Comparatively, 
we also have the technological know-how, 
especially on nuclear development. It has 
been pointed out that one-tenth of our 
exports in 1954 were exports of goods 
either not manufactured at all in the 
1930’s, or if manufactured, were for home 
consumption, and not exported at all. 
There has been a tremendous change in 
the pattern and increase in the volume of 
British exports over the past twenty-five 
years. Until the 1939-45 war, the United 
States were better adapted than Britain to 
export machinery and transport equip- 
ment, but Britain is catching up fast. In 
1938, America’s share of those exports 
was 50 per cent., while Britain’s was 32 per 
cent. In 1954, America’s share was 
52 per cent., while Britain’s had risen to 
45 per cent. British firms have clearly 
demonstrated that they have the brains, 
skill and the courage to conquer a difficult 
market. It was no accident that one of 
the best-known figures in America is an 
English businessman, Commander White- 
head, an Executive of a British firm 
(Schweppes), which since 1953 has made 
an all-out assault on the American market. 
It was also no fluke that the man respon- 
sible for making the Commander and his 
product a household word in the United 
States, is also an Englishman, David 
Ogilvy, head of a successful advertising 
agency in New York. It is by no means 
due to luck that the English Electric 
Company continues to land valuable public 
service contracts in America, despite occa- 
sional rebuffs from American authorities 
and other setbacks from foreign com- 
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petition. It was also no insincere attempt 
to bolster British morale when the Wall 
Street Journal, criticizing the increase in 
the American tariff on bicycles, said that 
“for his birthday the ten-year-old in our 
house was promised a bicycle,”’ and, after 
looking at both the foreign and domestic 
ones for sale, he chose an English make 
and not once did he look at the price tag. 
He chose the British one because in his 
view it was a better bike. 

It is also reported that the sale of goods 
from Britain and four other European 
countries to the south-eastern States of 
America during the Christmas season 
showed an average increase of 10 per cent. 
over last year’s record volume for the 
same period. It is estimated that exports 
from these five countries total about 
75 per cent. of the consumer goods 
imported to the south-eastern American 
States from Europe. 

Britain must do her best to compete in 
the rapidly expanding markets of the 
world, especially with America, and for 
her the crux of the severe struggle is costs. 


- Costs are the greatest challenge to getting 


the goods to the right place at the right 
time and at the right price. For most of 
the post-war period, export prices of 
manufacturing countries, including Britain, 
have risen. Therefore, the price rise has 
not told against her so much. But now 


the situation has changed. Prices in the 
United States have almost stopped rising. 
In Britain, who can least of all afford it, 
labour output costs have risen about 4 to 
6 per cent. a year since 1950—about twice 
as fast as in the United States—and they 
are still rising. Hourly earnings at mid- 
1955 were 8 per cent. up in Britain com- 
pared with mid-1954. Those in the 
United States were 3 per cent. up. The 
hardest test for Britain on exports has yet 
to come. ‘‘ Export or die”’ is no empty 
slogan. It is a passport for Britain, not 
only to life, but to prosperity in the fierce 
competitive world of to-day. That is why 
it is encouraging to see both the T.U.C. 
General Council and the British Employers 
Confederation bluntly declaring, in. vary- 
ing terms, that the rest of the world does 
not owe the British people a living and 
that competition for overseas markets is 
becoming more intense. The expansion 
of Britain’s export trade is vital, not only 
for her future prosperity, but also so that 
she can continue to be an influence for 
good in the counsels of the world. America 
is strong internationally simply because 
she is strong economically. Britain can 
only be the same if her overseas trade is 
prosperous and expanding. It is that prize, 
above all else, that the British people must 
seek to win. 

PATRICK BUNYAN. 


SOVIET BLOC 


By HONOR BALFOUR 


COWARDS the end of this month, 

Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Harold 
Macmillan go to the United States for 
talks with President Eisenhower. 
the items on their agenda will be the recent 
rapid expansion of the Soviet bloc’s aid 
and trade in the Middle East, India and 
South-East Asia. To my mind, this is one 
of the most effective moves Russia has yet 
made, and one which it is essential we 
should meet immediately. It has come to 


One of. 


be known by the catchphrase ‘* competitive 
co-existence.’ I propose here, within the 
limits at my disposal, to examine what is 
meant by “‘ competitive co-existence,’’ how 
it is working out, with what probable effect 
and to what extent it is being countered. 
I shall also add a proposal of which I hope 
there will be some reflection in Western 
policy in the near future. 

The Cold War of the pre-Summit 
Conference era became the smiling war 


of the inter-Geneva Conference spell, not 
only because of the firmness of Western 
determination and because of the presence 
of a Western defence organization, but 
because Russia preferred co-existence to 
a war of annihilation—and in making that 
preference, she had decided to work out 
a political and economic alternative. Her 
acceptance of co-existence did not imply 
that she had given up her aim of world 
domination—merely that she was ready to 
try other methods than war or threat of 
war to achieve it. Further, assured by the 
Summit Conference that the East-West 
conflict would not flare up into a hot war, 
and realizing that an H-bomb—whether 
dropped by East or West—would obliterate 
Communism along with Capitalism, Russia 
immediately adjusted herself to a new and 
different contest for world influence—a 
contest where, to use the phrase of Mr. 
C. L. Sulzberger, “‘ everything but holo- 
caust is allowed.”” She would emerge 
from her Iron Curtain wherever she chose, 
and she would penetrate economically and 
technically wherever her influence would 
be most vital. The West would no longer 
have the social, political and trade world 
of the Middle East, India and South-East 
Asia to themselves; she and her satellites 
would move in and compete with them at 
every point—and from every vantage 
ground, for the economy of the whole 
Soviet bloc would be geared to this new 
operation. Economics would be made the 
handmaidens of politics for this purpose. 

Let us look at some of the results of 
this important policy change. 

The most dramatic have probably been 
the Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms deal and 
the notorious dual act of Messrs. Bulganin 
and Khrushchev in India and South-East 
Asia. Although both of these occupied 
much Press space at the time, the full 
extent of activities in either sphere has 
never been specified. In Egypt, for 
instance, it is not only Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia who are providing arms. Hun- 
gary, too, is sending in supplies—and in 
each case, Egypt is dependent on her 
suppliers for technicians and for spares. 
She is dependent, too, on East Germany 
for certain steel products and for help 
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in setting up industrial plants. And her 
recent trade returns show to what extent 
she now depends on the Soviet bloc for 
marketing her cotton. 

While Egypt is clearly the spearhead of 
Russia’s Middle East economic diplomacy, 
the whole Arab world is her field. Arms 
are available to various Middle East 
countries on long-term credits and at 
prices immensely below world levels. 

Another key point in Russia’s new 
diplomacy is Afghanistan, where she sees 
a possible counter economically and 
politically to M.E.T.O. Russia—Commu- 
nist or Czarist—has an historical interest 
in Afghanistan. But since the transfer of 
power in India, she is no longer concerned 
to further an anti-British policy; her 
contemporary interest is Pakistan, in view 
of the Baghdad Pact and Pakistan-U.S. 
relations. Thus it behoves her to have 
Russian engineers supervising the building 
of a trade highway—as they are now 
doing—between Kabul and Soviet Central 
Asia (the only main alternative to the 
Kabul-Karachi highway) and a network 
of roads round the capital itself. It 
behoves her, too, to provide experts for 
oil prospecting in Northern Afghanistan 
and to provide the equipment for building 
a big cement factory at Kabul. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East, Russia 
has made effective trade incursions. The 
Transjordan Phosphate Mines are stan- 
dardizing their field rail trucks with 
mechanical loading, and have already 
taken delivery of the first consignment of 
an order placed with Czechoslovakia. 
Payment is in phosphate ore. 

The Lebanon has extended her existing 
trade pact with Russia for a further year. 
And the CKD Sokolovo Works of Prague 
are delivering ice plant to Iran. 

The second prong of the Soviet’s trade 
probe thrusts out into India. Chief among 
her successes there is the one-million-ton 
steel mill which the Indian Government 
commissioned from Russia last summer. 
In December, Russian technicians arrived 
in New Delhi with the final project 
report, due to be agreed any day now. 

Immediately on the heels of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s melodramatic ‘‘ We are 
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prepared to share our last crust of bread 
with you,’ came further evidence of the 
success of Russia’s new line. The Indian 
Government opened up talks with Russia 
for the supply of coal-mining experts and 
equipment for raising India’s coal produc- 
tion in the public sector of her industry 
to 18 million tons by 1961. A Russian oil 
delegation began discussions with the 
Indians on oil exploration. And Russian 
experts on diamond-drilling and in non- 
ferrous metals arrived to start more joint 
ventures. The full extent of Russian 
economic assistance for India’s gigantic 
second five-year programme is not yet 
clear, but while Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev were performing in the lime- 
light, Mr. Gromyko, Deputy Foreign 
Minister, and Mr. Kumykin, Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Trade, were quietly 
organizing trade and aid. 

The third prong of Russia’s policy goes 
down into Burma. Here is a wide-open 
prospect for Russia, for although U Nu 
himself may certainly not wish to advance 
the Communist cause, he does wish to 
make a success of Burma’s eight-year 
development plan and he is finding great 
difficulty in doing so. In this light, 
Burma’s three-year trade agreements with 
Russia and with Poland are understand- 
able. Burma hopes to finance her develop- 
ments mainly from her rice exports. It 
would have been almost pathetic if it had 
not so pointed up the obtuseness of the 
West when U Nu declared in Moscow in 
October that Russia was the first country 
to accept rice in return for technical aid. 
Russia’s trade agreement with Burma 
provides for the delivery of entire rice 
mills, textile factories and hydro-electric 
stations as well as goods such as tractors, 
cars, newsprint and chemicals. Under 
Poland’s agreement, Burma is to export 
rice, wine and other food products, 
together with minerals and rubber, in 
return for machinery, sea-going and river 
ships, cars, and so on. By a special 
protocol, Poland will buy 50,000 to 60,000 
tons of rice from Burma in 1956, and will 
export to Burma textiles and other con- 
sumer goods, machinery and complete 
factory installations. 
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Two aspects in these operations should 
be particularly noted. One is that Russia 
is directing this new form of commercial 
diplomacy only to those areas which are 
either potential trouble-spots or come 
within the neutralist sphere; the other is 
that, in each case, it is not merely a single 
trade deal that is involved—it is a closely- 
knit venture, with technicians being sup- 
plied with the goods and with the recipient 
becoming very largely dependent on the 
Soviet bloc either for spares or repeat 
orders (if Soviet standardization is accepted) 
or for continued ‘* know-how.” 

At this point, it might be pertinent to 
ask: Can the Soviet bloc fulfil the com- 
mitments they are undertaking? Do these 
activities constitute a serious threat, 
politically or economically, to the West? 
If so, what should the West do? 

I believe the Soviet bloc can eventually 
fulfil these commitments. There may be 
snags, but the Russians have not entered 
on this new diplomacy without thought. 
For instance, Malenkov’s _ belt-easing 
policy was abandoned and the old attempt 
at individual self-sufficiency within the 
Soviet bloc was deliberately dropped in 
favour of a great new co-operative pat- 
tern. So far as Russia alone is concerned, 
her economic plan has for long been 
based on thirteen regions that have taken 
no heed of political boundaries; this 
motif has now been taken as the theme for 
the whole Soviet Empire, which has been 
regionalized economically without regard 
to geographical boundaries. As_ the 
minerals or the men or the machines lie 
to hand, so they are allied one with 
another. Thus Poland becomes the bloc’s 
main shipbuilder and shipper; Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany concentrate 
on machinery; Hungary produces alumin- 
ium and light machinery; Rumania oil 
and oil-drilling and processing equipment. 

Not only does this re-grouping within 
the Soviet Empire provide for strict 
division of labour. It also provides for 
complete internal co-operation. Thus, 
for example, ‘‘ Gimprones”’ (the Soviet 
construction office of the foundry industry) 
has designed Poland’s biggest steel combine 
at Nowa Huta, near the Russian frontier. 
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In 1955, 14,500 tons of Russian steel- 
making equipment went there. The mill 
will help to supply East Germany—their 
first 20,000 tons were due for delivery at 
the end of 1955; and it was reported that 
part of that consignment would be used for 
building two factories for Bulgaria. 

By thus rationalizing her whole indus- 
trial production, by concentrating on 
capital development and by keeping home 
consumption to a minimum, Russia 
calculated she could switch to an expansion 
of overseas trade and make commercial 
diplomacy a practical policy. At the 
November meeting of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid (the Soviet bloc’s 
joint planning board) held in Prague, the 
East European satellites were instructed 
to revise their five-year plans so as to 
switch part of their foreign trade to the 
under-developed countries in the sensitive 
marginal regions. This policy was con- 
firmed by the Statisticky Obzor (the 
official publication of the Czechoslovak 
Statistical Institute) at the beginning of 
December, when it was admitted that, so 
far as Czechoslovakia was concerned, this 
expansion of trade was not guided “‘ by 
purely practical considerations. . . . It 
follows a plan carefully drawn up in 
accordance with political considerations.” 

To return to the second question: do 
these activities constitute a serious threat 
to the West? My answer is: Yes. I do 
not ignore the fact that the West does 
considerable trade in a spirit of great 
goodwill with most of the countries where 
Soviet competition is now being found. 
I do not ignore the work of the United 
Nations’ Specialized Agencies, of the 
Colombo Plan organization, of the Inter- 
national Bank or of the World Bank. 
But I maintain that these organizations 
achieve too little too slowly for the pace 
that is demanded in the circumstances. 
Furthermore, with populations in the 
under-developed areas growing faster than 
ever before (largely because Western 
endeavours have stemmed death-dealing 
diseases) and with living standards going 
down and unemployment going up, it is 
easy for Russia to appeal to swarming 
discontented ignorance on the ground of 
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nationalism and anti-colonialism—even in 
those areas where colonialism in the bad 
old sense has long ceased to exist. Russia 
can point to her own Asian areas where 
great industries providing one-third of her 
total industrial output have risen from 
desert and mountain-girt villages. This 
is what Russia can do—that is the theme. 
Nor can Asia’s attitude towards Com- 
munism be equated with our own; we 
must not expect the common man of Asia 
not to be impressed. To him, it is easy 
to recall the superiority of the Westerner’s 
living standard, the exlusiveness of his 
clubs, what the London Times once called 
** the subtleties of an unproclaimed colour 
bar.”’ 
Soviet bloc as the power that can and will 
bring him progress and work and a better 
standard of living. 

So to my last question: what should the 
West do about it? 

The bones of a policy exist already. 
But the flesh is too slowly being built over 
them. After four years, the last Colombo 
Plan report has to confess: “‘ . . . many 
development projects, particularly under- 
takings involving large expenditure, remain 
uncompleted and can therefore be expected 
to affect production only after a consider- 
able lapse of time.’’ The World Bank 
Report shows that practically the same 
investment has been sunk in Australia as 
in the whole of South-East Asia, while 
South America comes off a good deal 
better than either—the reason being, of 
course, that the World Bank’s job is to 
back a project that looks sound commer- 
cially in a country that financially seems 
worth supporting. Highly commendable 
and good business—but not the policy to 
pursue if the West is seriously to combat 
this new challenge from Russia. 

It is against this background that the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
will be discussing the problem with the 
United States President soon. I suggest 
that a two-fold plan be prepared, in which 
the co-operation of Britain and America 
is desirable—but if there be hesitation on 
America’s part, Britain should take the 
initiative alone. First, a new ‘* Marshall 
Plan”’ is called for to provide for those 
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basic projects on which immediate action 
is demanded in key areas. Second, a 
frankly commercial organization should 
be established with Government backing— 
for, valuable though the proposed in- 
crease in American aid may be, this sort 
of politically tied assistance is not always 
the correct approach to growing and 
restive nationalism. Combined with both 
these organizations must be a provision 
of technical staff and the provision of 
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training for overseas workers in Western 
factories, on the lines developed by the 
Specialized Agencies, but in greater abun- 
dance and with greater urgency. The 
under-developed countries themselves 
must be invited from the beginning to 
take a full and active part. And the 
earliest possible decision must be reached 
on a highly selective basis as regards 
priorities of enterprise. 
HONOR BALFOUR. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


HE foreign competition of which we 
are all most aware is that from across 
the Channel. Such things as Swiss watches, 
Italian pottery and Swedish furniture are 


| familiar to all shoppers and window- 


gazers. In this case familiarity only begins 
at home. Returning travellers from 
Boulogne and further afield tell the rest of 
the story: ‘‘ Not a British-made car on 
the roads, old man. Nothing but these 
little Renaults and Citroens.”’ ‘‘ No 
proper shoes in the shops at all, only a lot 
of foreign stuff.’ And so on. 

What does the competition of the West 
European countries amount to ? Is it a 
serious threat to Britain in overseas 
markets, and is Britain selling enough in 
Europe ? These are important questions, 
the answers to which are not entirely 
reassuring. 


Britain in World Trade 


Although world trade as a _ whole 
reached a record high level in 1954, the 
increase was not uniformly spread and 
Britain’s share in it declined. The big 
increases took place in trade between and 
within the industrial regions. Trade 
between industrial countries and primary 
producers fell. 

These changes are reflected in the United 
Kingdom trade returns. The overall 
totals for Britain’s overseas trade in the 
first nine months of 1955 are not unsatis- 
factory in themselves. Trade must always 
be considered in relation to present pro- 
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duction and possible future developments, 
but there are three reasons for not re- 
garding the position with any complacency. 
First, the share of Germany and Japan in 
world trade continued to increase, while 
that of Britain fell. Second, and more 
serious, is the fact that Britain is trading 
against the trend by sending 70 per cent. 
of her exports to the primary producing 
countries of the Sterling Area. Thirdly, 
British exports to the markets of Western 
Europe, the O.E.E.C. countries, declined 
during the first half of the year and have 
now settled at a position below the 
average level for last year. 


The O.E.E.C. Countries 


In the past six years the volume of trade 
carried. on between the countries of 
Western Europe has increased by 125 per 
cent. In 1951, a Code of Liberalization 
was produced by the Council of O.E.E.C. 
setting out percentages of trade which 
member countries agreed to liberalize. At 
the beginning of last month Britain had 
reached a percentage figure of 84-8 per 
cent.—a little below the average for all 
O.E.E.C. countries. Portugal, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Sweden and Germany 
were all over 90 per cent., while Italian 
trade had reached a state of almost com- 
plete freedom at 99-7 per cent. This re- 
presents a great movement away from the 
bilateral arrangements which were for- 
merly hampering and paralysing European 
trade. In the same period the European 
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Payments Union has provided a means of 
payment for transactions in the O.E.E.C. 
area. All the countries of Western 
Europe, except Spain, are members of 
O.E.E.C. Leaving out Germany, which 
has already been dealt with by Mr. 
David Price, the O.E.E.C. countries which 
enter into world trade on any serious 
scale are France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 


France 


The political changes that have become 
a feature of post-war politics in France 
have distracted attention from the very 
real economic development that has been 
going on. The first and second Monnet 
Plans of 1946 and 1954 initiated a great 
surge of investment enabling certain 
sectors of French industry, notably the 
heavy engineering and power generating 
industries, to be modernized. In addition, 
France has invested as much as Britain in 
her coal industry, although it is only a 
quarter the size, and proportionately more 
in the steel industry. 

The Monnet Plan overcame to some 
extent the French dislike of long-term 
capital investment. On the other hand, 
with the constant changes of Government, 
the Finance Minister who initialled any 
particular plan has rarely been in office to 
declare the new project open. As tape- 
cutting ceremonies are a more popular 
ministerial activity than authorizing ex- 
penditure, it is not surprising that there 
have been criticisms of the schemes chosen 
for investment. 

One thing which has not changed in 
France since the war is the policy of 
economic nationalism. France has had 
great difficulty in reaching the 75 per cent. 
of liberalization of trade agreed under the 
O.E.E.C. Code of Liberalization. Com- 
pensation agreements make it possible for 
exporters affected by liberalization to face 
the rigours of competition without 
changing their methods or their products. 
The 1955 Budget provided some £7 million 
to cover subsidies of one sort or another 
on exports of wheat, sugar and coal. 

So far as Britain is concerned, French 
exports offer most serious competition in 
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the West European, Latin American anc 
East European markets. Trade with the 
French Colonial Empire is largely in the 
hands of France. In the Dollar Area the 
leading French exports are wines, steel and 
textiles. In neither steel nor textiles can 
Britain be said to be at any disadvantage 
with France, nor to have any reason to fear 
French competition. The continuing in- 
flation in France has raised the interna! 
price level above that of other O.E.E.C 
countries to the disadvantage of the ex- 
porting industries. 

In Western Europe France has the lead 
over Britain in a number of products, but 
not in power-generating machinery, trac- 
tors or textiles. After the U.S.A., France 
is the Sterling Area’s most important 
customer. This means that France receives 
all her jute, most of her wool and 
rubber, and over half her petroleum and 
tin from Commonwealth countries. The 
result of this concentration is that France 
has always counted on a surplus in trade 
with the United Kingdom to offset her 
deficit with the other sterling countries. 
The present shortage of steel will probably 
lead to increased French exports, but this 
may prove only temporary. Otherwise 
the industries of the two countries are not 
complementary in any great degree and 
trade is in a few specialities, such as high- 
quality British woollens and French 
ribbons and velvets. 


The other O.E.E.C. Countries 


The other O.E.E.C. countries are not 
serious competitors individually, but 
but collectively they carry on a very large 
amount of trade. 

Belgium has enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity since the war due, in part at any 
rate, to conditions of a temporary nature. 
Unlike France, the opportunity has not 
been taken to achieve a high level of 
productivity through investment. Bel- 
gium’s principal export is steel, of which 
she exports about four times as much as 
Britain to the U.S.A. and two and a half 
times as much to the countries of Western 
Europe. Belgian textiles are competitive 
in Western Europe and have reached 
about half the value of British textiles sold 
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in the U.S.A. Belgian coal, mined in 
high-cost mines, is subsidized under an 
arrangement made by the European Coal 
and Steel Community. 

The Netherlands’ biggest trade outlet is 
the Western Europe market. Electrical 
machinery, chemicals, textiles, coking 
coal from the Limburg which is sold in 
France, Luxembourg and the Saar, petrol 
and foodstuffs of various kinds. Holland 
has increased her trade with the Sterling 
Area slightly, but her trade with the Dollar 
Area is only 10 per cent. of her total 
exports. Both Holland and Belgium are 
now beginning to feel the effects of over- 
full employment. Demands for a shorter 
working week and Dutch interest in auto- 
mation are outward signs of this. 

Italy has a lower total of exports by 
value than any of the other Western 
European countries discussed here. The 
principal exports are foodstuffs, petrol, 
machinery and textiles. The development 


of natural gas resources is making a great 
difference to the economics of Italian 
industry. If the discoveries of oil in the 
south can be developed, revolutionary 
changes may follow. [Italian textiles 
represent a threat to Britain in Western 
Europe and the Dollar Area. The Italian 
commercial traveller produces a notebook 
and asks his customers to sketch the 
designs they would like him to produce. 
His British counterpart produces a book 
of patterns and asks which the customer 
would like. There are, no doubt, good 
reasons for the British method, neverthe- 
less Italian cottons are selling very well. 
The reports that ships, British as well as 
foreign, were going to Rotterdam and 
Antwerp for repairs instead of to British 
yards have attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion in the past year. There is reason to 
believe that this practice, which is in any 
case impossible to measure in any statis- 
tical form, has been exaggerated. British 
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ship repairers are not short of work and 
the switch to foreign yards is just another 
aspect of over-full employment. The 
shipyards cannot find the men to work 
three shifts. The seriousness of this 
situation depends on whether what started 
as a temporary expedient becomes a habit. 

To sum up, it is clear that, taken 
country by country, Britain has nothing 
to fear from her nearest competitors at 
present. But this is not the whole story. 
In world markets British products can 
hold their own, but there will be stiff com- 
petition from some goods, either of better 
design such as Italian textiles, or goods 
especially made for particular conditions 
such as the Citroen car. In the European 


markets it is largely our own fault that we 
have not made greater progress. The order 
of priority has been dollar sales, Sterling 
Area sales, leaving Western Europe for the 
last page of the order book. The ending 
of coal shipments to Europe will create a 
double problem. Not only will Britain 
sustain considerable financial loss, but the 
fact that her former customers will have to 
buy some ten million tons of coal from the 
United States will lead to increased com- 
petition in the Dollar Area. The indica- 
tions are, therefore, that the New Year 
exhortations to exporters will be to 
increase sales not only to the Dollar Area, 
but to Western Europe as well. 
RICHARD BAILEY 


6. THE COMMONWEALTH 


By RONALD RUSSELL 


ESPITE the growth of secondary 

industries which has occurred in 
recent years, Commonwealth countries 
and colonies are still, in the main, primary 
producers. So clearly the scope for com- 
petition with Britain is much smaller than 
in the case of Germany, Japan or the 
United States. But where it does occur, 
competition tends to be more severe in 
Commonwealth markets because the pro- 
tection United Kingdom manufacturers 
receive from Commonwealth products is 
non-existent in some countries and nearly 
everywhere less than they get from foreign 
countries. 

The most fierce competition undoubtedly 
comes from India, whose cotton piece 
goods cause anxiety to Lancashire not 
only in overseas markets, but even at 
home. Only a year ago there was a tre- 
mendous uneasiness in Lancashire about 
imports of grey cloth from India, and in 
the first ten months of 1955: imports of this 
material from India totalled nearly 114 
million square yards compared with only 
six million in the same period of 1953. 

In the Colonies Indian piece goods have 
been making considerable headway at 
Lancashire’s expense. For example, im- 
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ports into all Colonies except those in 
Malaya, Hong Kong and Borneo totalled 
227 million square yards from Britain and 
196 million from India in 1952. The cor- 
responding figures for 1954 were 151 
million and 289 million square yards 
respectively. 

Taking all the Colonial territories over 
a longer period, the United Kingdom’s 
share of imports of cotton piece goods 
increased gradually from 22-5 per cent. in 
1950 to 30 per cent. in 1953, then fell 
suddenly to only 20 per cent. in 1954. 
India’s share fell steadily from 47:8 per 
cent. in 1950 to 32:2 per cent. in 1952, but 
then rose again to 38 per cent. in 1953 and 
42:2 per cent. in 1954. In this example the 
figures for 1954 are not strictly com- 
parable with earlier years because they 
exclude Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. In other fields, namely, cheap 
sports goods and cutlery, there is a small 
amount of competition not only from 
India, but also Pakistan. 

Turning to South Africa the competi- 
tion our exports have to meet is limited at 
present to one country only—the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This is 
clearly influenced by geography, as they 
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Riebeeck arrived in the bay with three little ships. His task was 
to establish a small settlement where fresh water and green 
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Britain’s Trade Competitors 


have a common frontier, but the competi- 
tion covers a fairly wide field. 

For similar reasons competition, though 
it has not yet started, is threatened on a 
considerable scale from Australia’s factory 
products. Manufacturing output in 
Australia is being increased substantially, 
partly in order to ease the balance of pay- 
ments difficulties from which she is suffer- 
ing, and efforts are being made to increase 
exports to New Zealand. The products on 
which it is intended to concentrate are 
motor car parts, agricultural machinery, 
apparel, footwear, paints, colours and 
varnishes, in all of which Britain has a 
substantial market in New Zealand. 
Diesel engines are another product whose 
export the Australians are keen to develop, 
and Australian steel is also highly com- 
petitive. 

Turning to competition from _ the 
Colonies and also in the Colonies, a fairly 
wide range of Hong Kong’s manufactures 
have to be met, especially textiles, hollow- 
ware and shirts. The main areas affected 
are South Africa, the African Colonies 
and the West Indies. This is probably the 
most intense competition which we have 
to face from any Colony. But, taking the 
Colonies as importers, it is significant that 
the United Kingdom’s share of imports 
into all Colonial territories (except Hong 
Kong and Malaya, whose entrepot trade 
makes comparisons difficult) fell from 
39:7 per cent. in 1952 to 37-9 per cent. in 
1954. In the same period the share of 
other Colonial territories rose from 10 per 
cent. to 11-7 per cent., while that of other 
sterling area countries (mainly, of course, 
self-governing Commonwealth countries) 
rose from 10-1 to 10-5 per cent. 

Another feature to be noted is the com- 
petition facing United Kingdom exports 
to certain Colonies from secondary in- 
dustries in those Colonies. Cement is an 
example for which figures are readily 
available. Since 1951 cement works have 
been opened in Northern Rhodesia, 
Jamaica, Malaya, Uganda and Trinidad. 
Uganda’s production at Tororo started 
in March 1953, and is intended eventually 
not only to supply all her internal needs, 
but also to export to the Belgian Congo as 
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well. Naturally, Uganda’s imports of 
cement from Britain fell from 78,512 tons, 
valued at £857,621, in 1953 to 30,772 tons 
valued at £312,162 in 1954, and will no 
doubt have fallen still more in 1955. 

When I was in Trinidad last July one of 
my visits was to the new cement works. As 
a result of its production, our exports to 
Trinidad in the first ten months of 1955 
were under 6,000 tons compared with 
nearly 38,000 tons in the same period of 
1953. This is not necessarily a total loss to 
Britain, however, as the factory was 
established by the Colonial Development 
Corporation in partnership with the 
Rugby Portland Cement Company, so 
presumably some of the profits will be 
remitted to the United Kingdom. 

Other industries are being established 
in various Colonies, especially those with 
a high level of unemployment, such as 
Jamaica. There an industrial estate is 
being set up, supplied by a power station, 
and a number of light industries will arise 
which will no doubt manufacture goods 
now supplied by the United Kingdom. 
A subsidiary of the Metal Box Company, 
for example, has built a factory for the 
manufacture of cans. In Rhodesia a great 
hydro-electric scheme is being established 
to supply power for an industrial area in 
the Zambesi basin. This is intended to 
raise the standard of living of the African 
population, and should create a demand 
for more consumer goods which will help 
our export trade. 

Surely the lesson to be learned from this 
is that British investment should supply 
the capital, and so earn profits which will 
build up the credit side of our balance of 
payments account. And if parent com- 
panies over here establish subsidiaries in 
the Colonies so much the better. We are 
pledged as a nation to a policy of Colonial 
development, and this is the best way of 
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carrying out that policy with least damage 
to ourselves. 

Lastly, I must mention a_ potential 
Commonwealth competitor—Canada. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate for us that dollar 
restrictions make it difficult for other 
Commonwealth countries to buy Canadian 
manufactures. Otherwise we _ should 
already be meeting strong competition 
from Canadian chemicals, agricultural 
machinery, earth-moving equipment, rail- 
way rolling-stock, and some consumer 
goods like rubber footwear and clothing. 
But some day convertibility will remove 
this barrier, and then we shall meet the 
challenge. 

Personally I think Canada has a greater 
chance than any other country of develop- 
ing both industry and primary produce, 
especially minerals, on a scale undreamed 
of to-day. Great strides have been made 
in the last twenty years. In two items 
alone, for instance, Canada’s index of 
volume of manufacturing production has 
been multiplied. These are transportation 
equipment, which stood at 90 in 1935 and 
at 355 in 1954 (the average for 1935-39 
being 100), and electrical apparatus, for 
which the corresponding figures are 84 and 
478. With the great discoveries of oil, 
uranium and other minerals which have 
been made in recent years, the vast un- 
tapped resources of Labrador and other 
parts of the Canadian North and West, 
and the pioneer spirit of enterprise and 
endeavour which permeates the whole of 
that great country, its future possibilities 
are almost unbelievable. Here, again, 
investment from this country can help to 
mitigate the effects of trade competition, 
and the United Kingdom Government 
should do everything possible to help 
private investors to place their faith in the 
future of this, the pioneer self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth. 

RONALD RUSSELL. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
GUNTHER, TRUMAN, ETC.’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


R. JOHN GUNTHER must be the 

most travelled reporter in the world. 
In his latest volume, Inside Africa, he sets 
down all that he has discovered about the 
places and people of that Continent. It is 
an amazing achievement. It runs to 960 
pages. Its purpose is to describe all of 
Africa so far as it is possible to do so ina 
single volume. There are forty-four 
countries or political sub-divisions and 
Mr. Gunther and his wife saw all but the 
smallest of them. They visited 105 towns 
and took fifty-four trips by air. In one 
stretch of five weeks they had exactly 
one meal by themselves. Altogether they 
travelled more than 40,000 miles, which is 
sixteen times the air distance across the 
United States and much longer than the 
circumference of the earth at the Equator. 
Mr. Gunther is clearly proud of these 
statistics and for his American readers he 
is careful to note that Africa is four times 
the size of U.S.A. Undeterred by this 
magnitude he has “‘ tried to give a con- 
spectus of the whole gigantic Continent 
with at least passing reference to every 
major problem—human, social, religious, 
racial, economic, political.” 

It can be said with confidence that the 
book will be invaluable for purposes 
of reference for some years to come. The 
temarkable thing is that its worth is 
paralleled by its great readability. Mr. 
Gunther has included more history and, 
to balance this, more direct personal 
observation than in his other ‘‘ inside ” 
books, and his brilliant account of 
various prominent people he met on his 
way provides some of his best pages. 
Quoting H. W. Nevinson’s sad words, 
‘**'No change, no peace, no hope,’ he 
gives his verdict on the situation in the 
Union of South Africa, and adds his 
impressions of its leading politicians. He 
believes that the Strij}dom Government is 
grounded in part at least on three of the 


.any country he saw—politics apart. 
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most unpleasant of human characteristics 
—fear, bigotry and intolerance—and he 
calls it in some respects the ugliest Govern- 
ment he has ever encountered in the free 
world. Under this uneasy régime a huge 
majority of blacks and a small minority 
of whites, who are divided among them- 
selves, live in the same country. Apartheid 
forbids racial partnership and the Afrika- 
ner Nationalists’ insistence on a cult of 
white supremacy makes racial harmony 
impossible. 

There are three admirable chapters on 
Kenya. Mr. Gunther liked it better than 
He 
was strongly impressed by Mr. Michael 
Blundell with whom he stayed and, he 
describes in some detail a remarkable 
incident in the grounds of Government 
House when Mr. Blundell tackled an ugly 
situation, not reported in the English 
Press, with courage and decision. I en- 
joyed, most of all, the delightful picture of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer and his colleagues 
at Lambaréné, the hospital in French 
Equatorial Africa, where they carry on 
their remarkable work. Mr. Gunther 
sums him up as a crusty old Bismarck, a 
magnificent tyrant with a heart of gold, 
and describes his ceaseless activities in 
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Schweitzer’s own words, “‘ You can burn 
a candle at both ends if it is long enough.” 
From Mr. Gunther’s account, Schweitzer’s 
candle seems to bear a resemblance to the 
widow’s cruse. 

In the last chapter Mr. Gunther sum- 
marizes his impressions. He believes that, 
- taken all in all, British rule is the best, and 
that in British territory the average 
African has access to the two things he 
needs most, education and justice. It is a 
compliment worth receiving from a man 
who has taken great trouble to hear and 
see things ‘* Inside Africa ’’ for himself. 

The first volume of The Truman Memoirs, 
Year of Decisions, 1945, is altogether forth- 
right and friendly. It is also most im- 
pressive. Mr. Truman begins by describing 
very movingly the death of President 
Roosevelt and his own sense of shock on 
having to step into the great office of Pre- 
sident before the war was over. He makes 
it very clear that his book is based on 
circumstances and facts and what he 
thought at the time he made his decisions 
and not what they might have been as a 
result of later developments. He was 
President for seven and a half years in a 
period of what he calls “ nationalistic, 
social and economic tensions.’’ He had 
only been in office for a week when he 
received Mr. Molotov at the White House 
and told him very firmly that he expected 
the Soviet Government to carry out the 
Crimean decision on Poland. Mr. 
Molotov continued to avoid the main 
issue and Mr. Truman left him in no 
doubt that the United States wanted 
friendship with Russia, but it could only 
be based on a mutual observation of agree- 
ments and not on the basis of a one-way 
street. ‘“‘I have never been talked to like 
that in my, life,” was Molotov’s comment. 
Mr. Truman replied ‘‘ Carry out your 
agreements and you won’t get talked to 
like that.”” It was a good beginning. 

I am concerned here only with the con- 
tent of Mr. Truman’s book and not with 
its political implications. Frank and very 
readable, it includes a full account of his 
extraordinarily varied activities and his 
laconic comments on them. On being 
handed Goering’s baton he is affronted by 


its magnificence. ‘‘ Must have cost 
several thousand dollars—maybe forty— 
to make... at the poor taxpayer’s 
expense and making ’em like it.” Ina 
postscript to his mother and sister he 
combines a “‘ big shindig’’ for General 
Eisenhower and the death of a negro 
servant, Fat Sam. He _ informs his 
Secretary of State that he is tired of 
‘**babying the Soviets.’ He obtains 
Henry Wallace’s resignation and then 
writes to his usual confidants, his mother 
and sister, ‘‘ This morning I called Henry 
and told him he’d better get out, and he 
was so nice about it I almost backed out.”’ 
The book ends with 1945, leaving the 
reader anxious for the second and final 
volume which takes up the story on from 
1946 to 1953. It will be published in this 
country in March. 

Mr. Julian Symons’s Horatio Bottomley 
provides the sharpest of contrasts. 
Bottomley was a deplorable rogue. Selfish 
and self-indulgent, he resolved he would 
get everything he could out of life, from 
the moment he left the orphanage where 
he had been brought up. He claimed to 
be an illegitimate son of Bradlaugh, but it 
does not seem likely that he was, in spite 
of a distinct facial resemblance. 

Mr. Symons has treated his flamboyant 
subject with cool irony. He may even 
have erred a little in the way of under- 
statement, but he extracts plenty of 
dramatic interest from the abrupt con- 
trasts Bottomley’s career provides. I 
once saw Bottomley speak at the Oxford 
Union. With his pompous opening 
sentences he alienated the undergraduates. 
His pig-eyes were angry when he heard the 
laughter. Within five minutes he had 
changed his tactics completely, and the 
whole house was with him, laughing and 
applauding until he sat down, to an 
ovation. He was that kind of man, an 
adventurer who lived by his dishonest wits. 
He had courage. He never gave up hope 
until near the end when he made some 
abortive appearances on an_ unlikely 
stage, that of the Windmill Theatre, after 
he had come out of prison. The audiences 
could make nothing of him. He was 
almost forgotten at the time. 
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The oddest thing about Bottomley is 
that, although he bamboozled’ thousands 
of poor small investors in his enterprises 
for many years, there were always those 
who believed in him. He had been an 
extraordinary charlatan and _ vulgarian. 
As Mr. Symons points out, he was content 
to exercise his charm upon everybody he 
met; to be loved by those he swindled, 
admired by those he laughed at, respected 
by those he puckishly deceived. He was a 
perverse commercial phenomenon, and 
Mr. Symons has given him a fair deal. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin carries his readers 
to a fair and kindly world which is oceans 
away from Bottomley’s sordid surround- 
ings. Grandson of Charles Darwin, a 
member of a most gifted family, his civil- 
ized writings on golf have been a delight 
to readers of the journals for which he has 
been correspondent. His autobiography, 
The World That Fred Made, gives him the 
opportunity to write about his boyhood 
when Fred, the groom, was one of his 
heroes, and the Darwin family was minis- 
tered to by a staff of friendly servants. 
He has done this with great charm, before 
going on to his Eton and Cambridge days, 
and his flirtation with the law. As the 
Brontés had their Gondals and Professor 
Tolkien his Hobbits, Master Darwin had 
his peculiar kingdom of Otterhive with its 
neighbouring countries. They met at 
athletics and various games with their 
creator impersonating all the players. 

Mr. Darwin never tires of enjoying 
places “‘ where the same things are apt 
placidly to happen over and over again.” 
He revels in old books, having survived 
the dissipated days when he was a four- 
year-old, and his father noted sadly ‘* B. has 
developed a taste for new stories, which is 
rather trying.’ There is a fine disquisition 
on the crime reports of Mr. Roughead 
and a praise of the hot brine at Droitwich. 
There is, of course, plenty of golf and the 
people who play it. It is all kindly, 
shrewd and beautifully told. It is, in fact, 
a very comfortable book. 

The pleasant volume of Selected Works 
of Sacheverell Sitwell is made up of de- 
scriptive prose pieces he has chosen him- 
self. It would be impertinent to say that 


Mr. Sitwell lives for art and beauty, but 
his writings give this impression. His 
memory is remarkable. His prose style 
is adapted admirably to the content of the 
extracts, which range from the light- 
hearted reconstruction of La Vie Parisienne 
to his own favourite, The Aredi Society, 
with its account of dramas and dances in 
the South Sea Islands. This is not a book 
to read at once, in spite of the many 
different moods expressed in it. The 
emphasis is heavily on description. The 
detail is lavishly included. There are so 
many exquisite images that I found I 
could not take in more than a few pages 
at a time. Mr. Sitwell is a poet and an 
artist. These Selected Works add up to a 
magical book. 

In Strange Island Miss Francesca Wilson 
has had the happy idea of assembling a 
number of passages written by foreign 
observers between 1395 and 1940. In 
1763, Casanova remarked that nothing in 
England is like the rest of Europe. He 
added that our cooking does not resemble 
in any particular that of other peoples. 
Strange Island shows that we have our 
individual way of doing things. We were 
heavy smokers long before our neighbours. 
For centuries we were the greatest meat- 
eaters in the world. The bay window is 
particularly English. The basements in 
our town houses where servants cooked 
and slept are almost unknown abroad. 
Except during the Victorian age, we have 
always struck foreigners as lazy, and since 
the 15th century England has brought up 
its upper and middle class children to 
greater independence than elsewhere. 

Emile Cammaerts, writing as late as 
1930, was able to say that ‘* England has 
never ceased to be merry. She is the chosen 
land of games, practical jokes, humorous 
songs... .’’ He might have changed his 
opinion twenty-five years later. 

Miss Wilson, realizing how much must 
be omitted from a book of this kind, adds 
a most useful bibliography. Strange 
Island is an excellent book for desultory 
reading. It presents some strange pictures. 
I liked best Gandhi buying a chimney-pot 
hat for 19s. at the Army and Navy Stores 
‘* wasting’ £10 on an evening suit made 
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in Bond Street, and learning to tie a bow 
because “it was not correct to wear a 
ready-made tie.’”” This is a social nicety 
one would hardly expect from him. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham’s Travel Books, 
The Gentleman in the Parlour, On a 
Chinese Screen and Don Fernando appear 
in one volume, with a new preface by the 
author. It is as lively as anything else 
here. In his writing Mr. Maugham 
wastes no words. One of his greatest 
virtues is his knack of getting straight to 
the point and sticking to it. His reflec- 
tions are always strictly relative. He is 
always the most professional of writers. 
He says what he wants to say and then 
stops. The final words of his preface are 
*“Now, having nothing more to say, I 
can but invite the reader to read the 
following pages.” It is most excellent 
advice. 

Last April, only a few weeks before he 
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died, Jim Corbett wrote a description of 
Tree Tops, the unique Kenya Hotel, where 
he accompanied Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, on the visit 
they paid. It was here that the news of 
the death of King George VI was received. 
Corbett wrote a most moving account of 
his experience and it is printed with some 
charming illustrations by Raymond 
Sheppard and a biographical introduction 
by Lord Hailey, who knew Colonel 
Corbett well. Lord Hailey describes him 
as being ‘‘ as kind and generous as he was 
fearless. He gave freely of himself and 
asked nothing in return.”’ The little book 
is beautifully produced. It is valuable 
because it contains the last of Corbett’s 
writings and a fine tribute to him. : 

Mr. J. C. Grant’s The Flitting contains 
selected poems by him. They are tradi- 
tional in form, North Country in senti- 
ment. Some of them are beautiful. 


Eric GILLETT. 


GENTLEMAN IN POLITICS 


LorD CREWE: THE LIKENESS OF A 
LIBERAL. By James Pope-Hennessy. 
Constable. 21s. 


HE name of Lord Crewe rarely punc- 

tuates the many political biographies 
and memoirs of the past half-century. He 
was not addicted to German philosophy 
like Haldane or consumed by feline 
jealousies like Morley. He did not care 
for Churchill’s taste in hats or Lloyd 
George’s in demagogy. Unlike Asquith, 
he was never shouted down in Parliament 
or branded with a vulgar nickname. He 
did not speculate in Marconi shares and 
knew that pheasants do not eat mangold- 
wurzels. Such is the unpromising material 
out of which James Pope-Hennessy has 
constructed his little life of this worthy 
Liberal statesman, a man of untarnished 
honour. 

Lord Crewe, almost deliberately it seems, 
shunned all those qualities except a love 
of literature which had made his father 
so brilliant a talker and so disappointed 
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Gentleman in Politics 


a politician. Where Richard Monckton D. E. BUTLER 
Milnes, later Lord Houghton, had turned — 
every conversation into a blazing display The British General 
of verbal pyrotechnics, his son was . 
agonizingly discreet. ‘* His axiom,”’ writes Election of | 955 
Lady Crewe in the introduction, ‘* was that 
one must never divulge a secret, and even 


This, the fourth in a series of 
studies of General Elections spon- 


when it became public property, better sored by Nuffield College, Oxford, 
never admit you had ever known it.” follows similar methods in 

His manners were formal, his oratory describing the General Election 
hesitant, his wit restrained. As is the of 1955, as did the previous 


volumes covering the elections of 


custom in English public life, the bearer 1945, 1950 and 1951. 

of such attributes glided easily, almost ‘It is an absorbing impartial 
inevitably, from one post of distinction to analysis and will rank with its 
another. Of private sorrows, Lord Crewe cs as . =. book 
had more than was just. In his unruffled (The Star). aie a 
political career, however, he never received 

a more serious check than a characteristic * 


message from King George V, “ horrified 


at your always appearing in a short coat RUDYARD KIPLING 


in the House of Lords.”’ 


At thirty-four he was Viceroy of Ireland, His Life and Work 
thereafter Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Privy Seal, Secretary for the Colonies, by 
for India, and, for a few months during the ° 
National Government of 1931, for War. Char les Carr ington 
He was created an earl in 1895 and a ‘A creditable and praiseworthy 
marquess in 1911. Successive Sovereigns portrait.’JoHN CONNELL (Time 
awarded him the Garter and the Royal and Tide). 
Victorian Chain. He married as his ‘The most authoritative collec- 
second wife a daughter of Lord Rosebery, tion of facts about Kipling so 
and that afternoon the Evening News far.’—PAMELA HANSFORD JOHN- 


SON (The Bookman). 

‘This well and frankly told story.’ 
—The Times. 

‘Crisp and lively enough to 
satisfy Kipling’s own standards.’ 


appeared printed on _ primrose-yellow 
paper. He died in 1945, the most trusted 
elder statesman of his era. 

Future historians of the 20th century 


may search in vain for the key to his —Economist. Illustrated. 25s. 
success. Even in so reforming a Govern- 
ment as that of 1906 he initiated no * 


sweeping measure nor gave his name to 
as much as a Royal Commission. Lord ERIC LINKLATER 


Samuel has come nearest to explaining ° eye 
Lord Crewe’s indispensability among The Ultimate Viking 
every es: ‘Magnificently written . . . its 
theme is heroic and exciting. .. . 
First and foremost it is a good 
book in its own right and a fine 


Lord Crewe held a unique position in the 
Cabinet. This was not on account of any 


pre-eminence in Parliament, or in the addition to Mr. Linklater’s nor- 
country, or in the counsels of the party, thern canon.’—Times Literary 
but through an almost uncanny soundness Supp. Illustrated. 21s. 


of judgement. In any difficult situation, 
where pros and cons were nicely balanced, 

it was Crewe, more than any other colleague, M ACMILLAN 
that the Prime Minister was accustomed to 
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consult. 
help any of us with our problems. . . . We 
could be sure that any opinion he offered 
would be as clear-cut as the conditions 
allowed, and bear the stamp of that wisdom 
which was his outstanding quality. 


He was always ready indeed to 


At no time was his advice more 
anxiously sought than during the consti- 
tutional crisis of 1911. Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy rightly points out that Lord 
Crewe was a radical rather than a Whig; 
once he had made up his mind that the 
veto of the House of Lords must be 
curbed, he never shrank from the dis- 
tasteful possibility of a mass creation of 
Liberal peers to swamp opposition in the 
Upper House. ‘‘ The whole business, | 
frankly admit,’ he said, ‘‘is odious to 
me.’ Discreet, patient and fair-minded, 
he must share much of the credit for having 
ensured the passage of the revolutionary 
Parliament Bill with as little bitterness as 


An Irish Coxswain 


You can't 
afford 
fo be 

without it 


How often have you heard 
that? But without the 
Lifeboat Service 600 people 
a year would be lost at sea. 
Help to support this work 
by sending a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|I 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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the troubled times allowed. In particular 
his services as a tactful and protective 
intermediary between the Liberals and the 
Sovereign earned him the undying trust 
and gratitude of a then inexperienced 
King George V. 

He was not alone in appreciating Lord 
Crewe’s qualities. In October, 1922, 
Lord Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, 
wrote him a remarkable letter. ‘‘ My 
experience,” it ran, ‘‘ which is now rather 
long, convinces me that Paris is the pivot 
upon which our Continental policy 
depends, and that there, more than any- 
where else, we want authority, influence, 
distinction, power.’ The Conservative 
Foreign Secretary concluded by asking 
the Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Lords to accept the Paris Embassy. 

The last great English landowner and 
peer to occupy this post, Lord Crewe was 
ideally chosen. His patrician extrava- 
gance, one of the few vices—if such it was 
—he had inherited from his father, lent 
distinction to his six years in France, 
Portraits, books, china, glass, plate, 
liveries, motor-cars, servants—all were 
transported to make a country gentleman’s 
house in the midst of Paris. 

To these material glories he added a 
charming wife and an interest in such 
Gallic topics as literature, food and racing. 
Nor was the purely diplomatic side of his 
duties neglected. ‘“‘It is not pleasant to 
point out to a man that he is a proven 
liar,’ wrote Curzon about Poincaré, then 
Premier of France, ‘* but if anyone can do 
it with grace it will be you.”” In 1928 he 
retired into private life after forty-five 
years of untiring public service. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy is a sympathetic 
biographer and writes in a style at once 
polished and unlaboured. I am far from 
certain, however, that his study of Lord 
Crewe does justice either to the man or 
his times. Its proportions are sometimes 
ill-balanced; its description of political 
events is tinged with boredom; too often 
the narrative slides into flatness. 

This is not entirely the fault of the 
biographer. I am reminded of Bishop 
Gore who, in the zeal of conversion to 
Socialism, determined to buy all his 
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Gentleman in Politics 


clothes from a co-operative. ‘‘ 1 have had 
to send the boots back three times,” he 
recorded sadly, ‘‘ the wicked shops are 
best.’? So, too, do wicked men inspire the 
best biographies. 

KENNETH ROSE. 


CONTROVERSIAL KING 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 
Kendall. 
Ltd. 30s. 


ROFESSOR PAUL MURRAY KEN- 

DALL defines the objectives of his 
Richard the Third as being “‘ to portray 
what manner of man Richard was, what 
manner of life he led, and something of 
the times of which he was a part.” 

It may perhaps be permissible to con- 
sider these objectives, and how far Pro- 
fessor Kendall has attained them, in 
inverse order, beginning with Richard’s 
historical background. This accounts for 
a great deal of the 500 pages to which the 
book runs, for the author has really set 
himself the task of writing an old-style 
‘* Life and Times ’’; with a prologue that 
starts with Henry V’s death in 1422 and 
an epilogue that sketches the reign of 
Henry VII, the book attempts a sweeping 
survey of 15th-century English history. 
The method has its disadvantages, for 
inevitably much of the ground has already 
been covered—notably by Miss Scofield in 
The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth 
and by the late Sir Charles Oman in his 
little biography of Warwick. On the other 
hand, to an adequate re-statement of much 
that is well known or readily accessible, 
Professor Kendall adds some things that 
are more original He has a marked talent 
for the quick vignette of characters who 
play a part in his story: an especially 
attractive example is the sketch of Anthony 
Woodville, Earl Rivers, at pp. 171-173, 
Nor is he afraid to attempt a fairly long 
and detailed description (pp. 232-249) of 
town and countryside, and the people who 
dwelt in them, at the time of Richard’s 
accession—rather in the manner in which 
Macaulay’s famous Chapter III described 
the England of two centuries later. 


By Paul Murray 
George Allen and Unwin 
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Winter Books 


Gondal’s Queen 


by EMILY BRONTE Miss Fannie E. 
Ratchford presents a cycle of eighty-four 
poems by Emily Bronté, arranged for the 
first time in logical sequence, to recreate 
the ‘ novel in verse ’ which Emily wrote 
about her beloved mystical kingdom of 
Gondal and its ruler, Augusta Geraldine 
Almeda. 185 


Allegory and 
Courtesy in Spenser 


A Chinese View 

by H-C. CHANG Of ‘< this fascinating 
book ” The Listener says, ‘ The exceptional 
interest of this work is the author’s dis- 
covery of a point at which two diverse 
cultures can illuminate each other.’ The 
Times Literary Supplement calls it a ‘ learned 
and eloquent book.’ 

Edinburgh University Press 18s 


David Hume: 
Writings on 
Economics 
edited by EUGENE ROTWEIN Here, in 


edited form, are all Hume’s economic 
essays. Though these comprise a signifi- 
cant part of the economic literature be- 
fore Adam Smith, new definitive printings 
have long been unavailable. 305 


The Problem 
of the Picts 


edited by F. T. WAINWRIGHT An au- 
thoritative contribution, each chapter by 
an expert, on the never-ending dis- 
Picts—their life, 
language, background, and what finally 


cussion about the 


became of them. illustrated 21s 


NELSON 
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Against this background Professor Ken- 
dall sets the story of Richard’s turbulent 
life. If, in the account of his early years, 
Richard tends to merge too much into the 
background, that may be rather the fault 
of the sources than of the biographer: at 
any rate, after the first quarter of the book 
the central character begins to loom larger. 
The life Richard led in the later part of 
Edward IV’s reign is interestingly and 
satisfactorily treated and the build-up of 
his almost autonomous power in the North 
described. The swift action Richard took 
to implement Edward’s will and establish 
himself as Protector, frustrating the Wood- 
villes’ efforts to control the young Edward 
V—this, too, is convincingly handled. 
From this point the biography develops 
with mounting drama through Richard’s 
seizure of the Crown, the executions of 
Hastings and Buckingham, the disappear- 
ance of the Princes, on to the climax of 
Bosworth Field. With notable self- 
restraint Professor Kendall reserves a full 


Lord Altrincham 


KEN YA’S 
OPPORTUNITY 


Memories, Hopes and Ideas 


This most important and 

timely book is a valuable contri- 
bution towards the solution 

of the problems now afflicting 
Kenya. 

The late Lord Altrincham, 
formerly Sir Edward Grigg, was 
Governor from 1925 to 1931. 


Illustrated with 16 pages of 
photographs and 2 maps. 25/- 
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consideration of the murder of the Prince; 
to an Appendix. This last is an admirable 
summary of the evidence—how invalu 
able it would have been to Miss Josephine 
Tey’s detective when he took on the case 
in her novel, The Daughter of Time ! 

As to the character of Richard that 
emerges from all the violent action of his 
lifetime, Professor Kendall ranges him- 
self with neither the “‘ traditionalists ’’ nor 
the ‘‘ revisionists.” ‘‘ The heats of argu- 
ment,”’ he says, “‘ are inimical to the art of 
biography.”’ Yet it is difficult to resist 
the impression that much of the book is 
pleading, sometimes even special pleading, 
on Richard’s behalf—not so much for a 
verdict of Not Guilty as for extenuating 
circumstances. Thus the brutal execution 
of Hastings is represented as a ‘ breach 
in [Richard’s] character, forced by the 
pressures of an unhappy past which had 
not been of his making and the insidious 
demands of a complex, subtle present with 
which the plain and earnest and strong- 
willed lord of the moors could not deal 
without corroding his nature.’’ Again, 
the ‘‘ pressure of events and Buckingham’s 
voice in his ear,’’ quite as much as ambi- 
tion, are alleged to have inclined Richard 
to accept Stillington’s story of Edward 
IV’s_ pre-contract with Lady Eleanor 
Butler which made the Woodville marriage 
invalid and the Princes bastards. As to 
the relationship that existed between 
Richard and Edward V, the same desire to 
say the best that can be said for Richard 
leads Professor Kendall to a_ highly 
imaginative reconstruction—‘‘ When Rich- 
ard tried to find a nephew, he met only with 
a Woodville. The boy’s rearing had drained 
out of him the blood of his father.”’ 

The book contains some errors of fact. 
4,000 marks was not “‘ about £1,300” (p. 
54), but a little more than twice that sum. 
Michelangelo and Raphael were not 
“‘ growing into their ’teens’’ (p. 246) in 
1483: the one was nine years old, the 
other just born in that year. The problem 
of enclosure was not one that only arose 
after the advent of the Tudors (p. 238). 
And when Edward IV begged his executors 
to pay all his just debts, to rectify his ex- 
tortions and distribute a generous portion 
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CONTROVERSIAL KING 


of his goods to the poor, he was not so 
much behaving ‘‘ with real humility ’’ (p. 
160) as following the common form of the 
age. Professor Kendall’s style, normally 
well-suited to the eventful and fast-moving 
narrative he has set himself to relate, 
occasionally deteriorates. ‘‘ Harry the 
Fifth’ and ‘‘ brother George’’ have a 
touch of archness about them. There is a 
curious lack of consistency in the use of 
words and Roman numerals in the de- 
scription of kings. But, despite small 
blemishes of this kind, Professor Kendall 
has succeeded in writing a book which, 
while soundly based in scholarship, should 
have a fairly popular appeal. 


H. E. BEL. 
N.B. “ Rudyard Kipling, His Life and 


Work,” by Charles Carrington, will be 
reviewed in our next issue.—Editor. 


Novels 


THE QuieT AMERICAN. Graham Greene. 


Heinemann. 13s. 6d. 

SINCERELY, WILLIS WAypDE. J. P. Mar- 
quand. Hale. 15s. 

THE SEAGULL ON THE STEP. Kay Boyle. 
Faber. 5s. 

Berore I SLEEP. Peter de Polnay. W. H. 
Allen. 12s. 6d. 

A Fox UNDER My CiLoak. Henry William- 
son. Macdonald. 15s. 

GOoD-BYE, AUNT HeESTHER. JT. O. 
Beachcroft. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

THE KAT Strikes. Nancy Spain. 

Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


HE Quiet American is Mr. Graham 

Greene’s novel of the war in Indo- 
China. From the opening sentences, the 
Ancient Mariner of contemporary English 
writers has you in his spell; fascinated, 
irritated, moved to assent or protest, you 
read on. 


Get rich young man! 


One of the best ways of making money is not to spend it. 

A large proportion of our customers seem to agree on that. And a 
Deposit Account is a painless solution. You can open such an 
account with a small round sum — and to keep it rolling simply 
instruct us to pay so much a month from your Current Account. 
The money earns quite a satisfactory percentage; and you can add 
a bit as opportunity occurs. The net result will be that one day 
you wake to find yourself in possession of a sizeable bit of capital 
and a well-earned unearned income. This will help you to 
view the world from a more secured position. 
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THE 


The story is told in the first person by a 
middle-aged English journalist, Thomas 
Fowler. He has been in Indo-China for 
two years; it is better than home. He 
rather likes the French, though he thinks 
their war is hopeless. Communism, after 
all, may be no worse for the coolie in the 
paddy fields than any other government he 
has experienced: it may even be better 
than some. Fowler is the old-fashioned 
professional reporter; he is not involved 
in Indo-China, apart from his liaison with 
an Annamite girl named Phuong, the last 
focus of his wearying sexual passions. He 
fears age and loneliness and he has always 
created a desert round him. Into Fowler’s 
dream world of romanticized defeat 
charges Alden Pyle, a young American 
attached to an economic aid unit. 

It takes all Mr. Greene’s persuasiveness 
as a writer to make us swallow Pyle; he is 
such a neatly made-up parcel of all those 
qualities of American provincialism which 
seem to us ridiculous. Pyle is ignorance 
and energy united; therefore he is 
politically dangerous. He is friendly, 
generous and determined to be liked, 
particularly by Fowler, who cannot stand 
him. Pyle blunders on, trying to force 
intimacy; rescuing Fowler when he is 
injured in an episode in the fighting line; 
falling in love with Fowler’s girl and 
proposing honourable marriage to her 
(which Fowler is in no position to do); 
supplying war material secretly to a dis- 
creditable bandit in the belief that he is 
helping to create a third force between 
Colonialism and Communism. 

Pyle’s bandit stages a demonstration 
which misfires and causes a massacre of 
civilians, of which Fowler is a horrified 
eye-witness. Pyle is disconcerted, but by 
no means deterred. When Fowler realizes 
this, he abandons neutrality. Through a 
chain of intermediaries, whose bizarre 
backgrounds show once more the author’s 
mastery of stage settings, Fowler contacts 
the forces that will liquidate Pyle. The 
French police chief suspects Fowler and 
there is an enjoyable verbal duel. Although 
Pyle was less brash and offensive than most 
of his compatriots in Saigon, to the French, 
fighting a desperate war amid the jeers of 
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foreign newspapermen, he was a nuisance. 
So Fowler goes free, to the solaces of 
opium and Phuong. 

Fowler is professedly outside the Chris- 
tian ethic. There are no religious discus- 
sions in the book. Yet we know that by 
his irreversible decision, Fowler has entered 
the eternity of the damned. His relation 
with Pyle is for ever. There is no one to 
whom he can say he is sorry. 

I think this is Mr. Greene’s best novel 
since The Power and the Glory. His 
writing always makes that of most other 
English novelists seem flat and amateurish, 
and much as you may dislike his vision 
of the world, it is damnably hard to shake 
off. 

No European, not even Mr. Greene, can 
portray the absurdities of Americana as 
well as the native satirist. One of the 
many superb things in Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde is Mr. Marquand’s account of his 
hero’s honeymoon in the Old Chieftain 
Hotel. Willis Wayde is a personable young 
man of undistinguished origins, who 
knows how to profit by the fact that 
people like him. His rise from intelligent 
apprentice to tycoon is revealed in a series 
of silhouettes, some of them told with 
brilliant deadpan humour, some of them 
achieving an almost tragic irony. Smooth, 
ruthless, and prepared to bite the hand 
which fed him, somehow Wayde never 
entirely forfeits the reader’s sympathy; it 
remains credible that his charming wife 
should love him. The many admirable 
portraits in this book compose the picture 
of a changing society, from the old- 
fashioned mercantilism of New England 
to the high-powered, universally geared 
industrialism of to-day. This is one of the 
best of the Marquand novels. 

There is no escape from the American 
desire to be loved in The Seagull on the 
Steps, which opens, unpromisingly to me, 
with a lot of back-chat on a French country 
bus, bearing Mary Farrant, a young 
American girl, to a Provengal fishing 
village. Bus arguments are a feature of 
French rural life, but this one moved the 
pawns a bit too obviously into position, | 
thought. Mary has come to Abelin in 
response to an article she had read in a 


NOVELS 


newspaper, written by a young French 
schoolmaster, pleading for better Franco- | 
American understanding, at a time when 
half France is engaged in exploiting 
Americans and the other half in attributing 
every crime and evil to their presence. It 
will be seen that, like Alden Pyle, Mary is - ?P 
innocent, but she can learn. She brings ; ie 
no panaceas, only a desire to understand. 
There is a strong dramatic plot, for Mary 
runs into trouble in Abelin, but the real 
interest of the story is in Miss Boyle’s 
intimate understanding of French ways 
and in her delicate descriptive writing. 
The France of Peter de Polnay’s Before 
I Sleep is the pre-war tourists’ playground, 
familiar from a hundred novels, yet given 
a distinctive turn by the writer. A priggish 
young Englishman becomes involved with P “ 
another one of those dipsomaniac, nym- Putting 1t 
phomaniac American girls; they are bad 
for each other, but it is the girl who finds ‘ 
out first. The book is wittily written; the plainly 
stock characters of Montmartre, painters, 
bar-keepers and tarts, are handled unsenti- 
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mentally, and, with the lightest of touches, We provide for our customers, 
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is a novel which most readers should enjoy. 

The atmosphere of the First World War, 
so utterly different from that of the 
Second, is brought back to all who sur- 
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which leaves nothing forthem 


vived it in Henry Williamson’s A Fox to puzzle over. Everything is 
Under My Cloak. Here is the young man 

who served as a private through the Battle plainly shown: cheques paid 
of Ypres, brought back to England to the 

schoolboyish snobberies of a county and the names of the payees; 
regimental mess. Philip Maddison be- : 

comes a temporary lieutenant, one of those sums received and a day-to- 


who, in the late Hugh Kingsmill’s phrase, 
** took advantage of the war.’’ Like most 
heroes of his type and (fictional) period, 
Philip was not, I thought, very likeable; 
the charm of the book lies in its recreation 
of that world of simpler amusements in 
slower tempo, but its power lies in the easy to understand 
magnificent battle scenes, word-painting : 
comparable with those contorted land- 
scapes, those hell-bound unities of men WESTMINSTER BANK 
and guns, painted by Wyndham Lewis, hehe 
C. R. W. Nevinson and Paul Nash, which LIMITED 
now repose, not often visited, in the 
Imperial War Museum. It is a long while 
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ago and much has since happened, but no 
generation of men has ever been called 
upon to endure more than was asked of 
Philip Maddison’s. 

Those who would like to believe that 
old age brings serenity are due for some 
shocks in reading T. O. Beachcroft’s 
Goodbye, Aunt Hesther. At least two of the 
stories show the longevity of malice and 
the display is the more disconcerting by 
the irony with which they are told. Mr. 
Beachcroft’s stories have form and wit, 
they are varied in subject-matter, but 
they all breathe an urbane disillusionment 
with human nature. And, for that matter, 
with animal nature. Mr. Beachcroft’s 
world is not kindly, but his selected cameos 
are most seductively presented. 

Very few women have mastered the 
‘“*thick-ear’’ story compared with the 
number who excel in the detective story 
proper and the novel of suspense. By the 


“‘ thick-ear’’ story I mean the kind cf 
which Bulldog Drummond is perhaps the 
classic; a fast-moving whirl of improbable 
crooks and crimes, usually with a pursuing 
avenger, which is never plausible for a 
moment, but which is such rattling good 
fun that it sweeps the reader along with it. 
I salute Miss Nancy Spain as the first 
Woman Graduate with Honours in this 
school. Her young lady of title, discharged 
from the Women’s Forces with £125, an 
old car, a lot of disedifying knowledge, 
and a strong reluctance to go back to the 
old social routine, is glorious fun. The 
book is up to the minute, you are whirled 
through all the best restaurants and all the 
latest rackets, and if you find the end 
inconclusive, you don’t bother much, since 
you know that, like the Perils of Pauline, 
there will be another episode. At least, 
I hope so. 
RuBy MILLAR. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HERE can be few artists who had a 

less happy life than Van Gogh had. 
He was hardly ever able to accommodate 
himself to everyday life and his life was 
almost unrelieved tragedy. In Portrait of 
Vincent (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanson have written an admir- 
able biography which will interest ad- 
mirer’s of Van Gogh and also anyone 
who enjoys reading the life of an artist. 
After reading this book it will be im- 
possible to see Van Gogh’s pictures 
without relating them to the artist. 

* * 


Mr. Eric Linklater takes the view that 
the great figures of the Viking era regarded 
their own heroic lives as works of art. It 
seems a far-fetched theory and it has not 
prevented him from writing an excellent 
biography of Sweyn Asleifsson, The Ulti- 
mate Viking (Macmillan, 21s.). Sweyn 
lived in Orkney and was killed in Dublin 
in 1171. His life bridged the Dark Ages 
and early Middle Ages. 


*x 


* 


* 
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Perhaps the most interesting item in 
Thomas Hardy's Notebooks (Hogarth, 
10s. 6d.), a little book which also includes 
some letters from Julia Augusta Martin, 
is the revelation made by the editor, Miss 
Evelyn Hardy, that the whole of Florence 
Hardy’s ‘‘ biography,” The Early Life, 
and part of The Later Years were written 
by Hardy himself. Hardy agreed that the 
second Mrs. Hardy should edit these 
pages and complete the life. Miss Hardy 
has made a most interesting compilation 
largely as the result of her own researches. 


Various aspects of London’s theatrical 
and Bohemian life are discussed with an 
easy charm in Café Royal by Guy Deghy 
and Keith Waterhouse, and in Pillars of 
Drury Lane by W. Macqueen Pope. Both 
are published by Hutchinsons at a guinea. 


E. G. 


An evenin g 
with 
Robert Burns 


(SONGS AND POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS) 


THE SALTIRE MUSIC GROUP 
(Director: HANS OPPENHEIM) 
Ian Gilmour and Meta Forrest (Speakers); Margaret Fraser (Soprano); 


Constance Mullay (Contralto); Duncan Robertson (Tenor); Frederick Westcott (Baritone 


Introduction: from the Epistle to John Lapraik (Jan Gilmour); 
Songs: The Learig (Margaret Fraser); 
My luve she’s but a lassie yet (Duncan Robertson); 
My hairt is sair (Constance Mullay); 
Scots wha hae (Frederick Westcott); 
: Tam O'Shanter (Meta Forrest); 
Mary Morrison (lan Gilmour); 
John Anderson, my Jo (Meta Forrest); 
: Ca’ the yowes (Duncan Robertson); 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye (Margaret Fraser); 
Gone are the joys of the morning (Constance Mullay); 
: To a mousie (lan Gilmour); 
: My Spouse Nancy (Duncan Robertson and Margaret Fraser): 
: Sic a wife as Willie had Ulan Gilmour); 


ZORIAN STRING QUARTET 
with HANS OPPENHEIM (Piano); 
Song and Chorus: The Soldier’s Song (Solo: Frederick Westcott); 
Chorus: The Quodlibet (both from “* The Jolly Beggars’’) 
33C0X1317 
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RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


EETHOVEN described his Pastoral 

Symphony as more an expression of 
feeling than painting, and in a new 
recording by Stokowski and the N.B.C. 
Orchestra (H.M.V. ALP1268) the con- 
ductor uses up a bit of the disc to give a 
nature talk, with the sounds of brooks, 
birds, and storms, to show us now what 
the real thing sounds like! The result may 
be useful in schools, but is hardly adult. 
The recording, both of music and talk, is 
first rate. A delightful Second Symphony 
by Malcolm Arnold, very well played by 
the R.P.O. under the composer’s direction 
together with his Backus the Dandipratt 
and (recent) Tam O’Shanter overtures (the 
latter conducted by John Hollingsworth) 
make a most acceptable disc. It is a good 
thing to make people realize that sym- 
phonies have as much right to be light- 
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hearted as cosmic; but too few composers 
have followed Haydn’s example in recent 
years. Malcolm Arnold, at the same time, 
gives us a most expressive slow movement; 
the one thing he does not do is to find a 
good end to his work. It is effective, but 
not quite worthy of the rest. The over- 
tures are very enjoyable, though not much 
of Burns’s great dramatic poem is in the 
Tam O’Shanter overture (Philips. NBL 
5021). 

Artur Rodzinski, with the foolishly 
named Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of London, has recorded a most vivid and 
dramatic interpretation of Shostakovich’s 
Fifth Symphony which, for complete 
success, lacks only appealing string tone 
in lyrical passages—and so in the slow 
movement. Otherwise this is a very fine 
disc in all ways (Nixa WLP20004). 

Whatever Beethoven’s intentions really 
were in the “‘ Pastoral” there can be no 
doubt that Sibelius meant to reproduce 
as exactly as possible the loud roar of a 
storm in his incidental music to Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest, and he has certainly 
succeeded. Unless the volume is kept 
low during this particular piece, this 
recording will rouse the neighbourhood. 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the R.P.O. also 
include all but four of the remaining pieces 
of the incidental music; some charming, 
such as Miranda, some grotesque, such as 
Caliban, and some—it must be admitted— 
not very effective out of their context. 
But all are finely played and recorded, and 
the disc is an eminently worthy birthday 
tribute to the great composer, for whom 
Sir Thomas had done so much in this 
country (Philips ABR4045). 


Chamber Music ; 

With their splendid playing and penetra- 
tion into the heart of the music the 
Juilliard String Quartet (an outstanding 
team of young musicians) give us the first 
disc of what I hope is going to be acomplete 
recording of Bartok’s String Quartets—the 
greatest works of their kind, in my view, since 
Beethoven’s. The ‘‘ barbaric’? mood of 
the composer is present in both these 
quartets (Nos. 1-2), but there is also much 
of the lyrical Bart6k, especially in the lovely 


seve! 


Dut 


BL 


Record Review 


first movement of the second quartet 
(Philips ABL3064). 

In lighter vein, there are three String 
Trios by Berkeley, Dohnanyi, and Fran- 
caix, beautifully played by Pougnet, Riddle 
and Pini. A most enjoyable disc (Nixa 
WLP20017). 


Instrumental 

That sterling pianist, William Kempff 
has made two ‘*45” discs which will 
delight everyone and not strain their 
financial resources. Decca 71091 contains 
Beethoven’s Fiir Elise and a Bagatelle in 


-C Minor, without opus number and little 


known; Decca 71083 has on it Couperin’s 
Le carillon de cithére and Rameau’s 
Le rappel des oiseaux. 


Choral and Song 

I strongly recommend three of Bach’s 
finest cantatas, in the first and third of 
which Hilde Réssl-Majdan—an admirable 
contralto—and Waldemar Kmentt sing. 
The first of these is Komas’ du siisse 
Todesstunde (No. 161), perhaps Bach’s 
most beautiful greeting to Death, seen as 
a friend. It is very well sung and played 
by all concerned (Felix Prohaska and the 
Bach Guild Orchestra) and has the 
Wedding Cantata (No. 202), charmingly 
sung by Anny Felbermayer, on the reverse 
(Nixa PVL7004). The other is the 
Trauer-Ode (No. 198) with Magda Lazlo 
as soprano and the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra under Hermann Scherchen. 
This is also very well done, but has short 
measure on one side (Nixa WLP5123). 

On Decca LW5201 Gérard Souray, well 
accompanied by Jacqueline Bonneau, sings 


seven of Chausson’s songs with great 


artistry—this is one of his very best discs. 

Also recommended. A fine performance 
and recording of Bach’s Magnificat (with 
the Christmas interpolations) by a good 
group of soloists and the Stuttgart Radio 
Chorus and Pro Musica Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Rolf Reinhardt (Vox PL8890). 

Canrone d’altri tempi, a selection of 
popular Italian songs of some years ago, 
meltingly sung by Aurelio Fierro and 
beautifully recorded—quite enchanting 
(Durium DLU96007). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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(THE MAGIC FLUTE) 


Pamina ‘ < FE e 


The Queen of the Night . e 


Papagena swt EMMY LOOSE 
Tamino .. LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
Papagno . . . +. . WALTER BERRY 
Sarastro ‘ ‘~ r P KURT BOEHME 


The Speaker . 


with supporting cast 


THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS and 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL BOHM 
complete without dialogue—sung in German 


LXT 5085-7 


Last month Decca announced in this space a new 
and enthusiastically received complete recording 
of Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, recordedin Vienna. 
This and the succeeding two issues of The National 
& English Review will carry details of the other 
three Mozart operas recently issued on Decca long 
playing records—a quartet which makes a worthy 


offering to mark this Mozart bicentenary year. 
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1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JNVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone:GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


BATH. 1 acre Land for sale. Eastern slopes. Views of Avon 
Valley. Hard tennis court if required. Or would sell part. 
Box No. 1 N.E., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lt. 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1956/57 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc. 
A.K.C., Miss M. B. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on apelicetion. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. _Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 
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Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. 


CORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: Rec. 3232 Vis. 210011. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone 


72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. ’Phone: 129. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. "Phone: 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


FASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. : 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’*Phone 2296/8. 
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‘ [PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


GOLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.- Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES. 
Race-Horses Hotel: 
select; renowned cuisine; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. 
’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
medically recommended; quiet; 
recognized motoring centre; 
AA, KAsC., 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


AUNCESTON, Cornwall.— King’s Arms Hotel. For the 

summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LANDUDNO.—Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.”’ 


Hotel. One minute 


LONDON.- Barkston Gardens 
’Phone: Frobisher 


Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON.- Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, -Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH.- Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 


Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MaATLOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


ROSS:— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
‘With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2769. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
p Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Royal 

Central position overlooking the sea. 
include heating, 
Winter Terms. 


Victoria Hotel. 
‘ Modern amenities 

radio, telephones in! bedrooms. Special 
Telephone: Hastings 3300. 


TEWKESBURY. —Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. 


|. Facing 
Private Suites. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— Wellington 
South and overlooking Common. i 


*Phone: 20286/7. 


W/INDERMERE.- Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49, 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


GE.C AND THE CHANGING WORLD 


An artist's impression of a coal handling plant at a London power 


Materials handling...an industry for industry 


In many industries 50 tons of material 
must be lifted, moved, loaded and un- 
loaded to produce a single ton of the 
finished product; and the cost involved 
can be between 15°% and 85° of the 
total cost of production of an article. 

Materials must be moved both rapidly 
and economically with the minimum of 
human labour. For instance, at a 
London power station a coal storage of 
750,000 tons can be built up at the rate 
of 400 tons an hour by one of the 
largest handling plants in Europe. 

In fact, the bulk handling of materials 
has now become an industry in itself— 
a highly mechanised industry that calls 
for a 


complex range of specialist 


equipment. And here the G.E.C. plays 
a major role. 

From the G.E.C. group of works 
come all types of heavy duty materials 
handling plant. One of Britain’s largest 
suppliers of this essential equipment, 
the company designs and manufactures 
coal handling installations for generat- 
ing stations and plant for the handling 
and reclamation of iron and other 
metalliferous ores, coal, coke and lime- 
stone in countries all over the world. 

At the present time, materials hand- 
ling installations are being erected by 
the G.E.C. in Great Britain, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, Italy and Australia. Nor is 


this surprising for within the G.E.C. 


lies an unequalled experience 


understanding of the problems inv 
in the bulk handling of materia 


industry. 
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